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LITBRALTTRB, Se. 


IRISH MINSTRELSY. 

Irish Minstrelsy; or, the Bardic Remains of Ireland,; with English Poetical | 
Translations. Collected and edited, with notes and illustrations, by 
James Hardiman, M.R. 1. A. 2 vols. 8vo. London 1831. Robins. 
Itis refreshing to us—as the Edinburgh Review was wont to say in the | 
days of its freshness—it isindeed most refreshing to us to meet with an | 
original publication. 

This is a work for which the ingenious historian of Galway deserves | 
well of his country ; and which we hail with cordiality, notwithstanding 
the violent party-feeling of the editor peeps out here and there most | 
impertinently in the notes—and who will have it, and from the well-known 
documents in the State Paper Office, too! that the Gunpowder Plot was the | 
contrivance of Cecil and that Father Garnett was of course, an inno- | 
cent and much-injured person ;—that, in short, all Jesuits and Catholics | 
were simple-hearted, pious, and poetical people; while all Orangemen | 
and Protestants were tyrants, murderers, monsters, and a disgrace to bu- | 
man nature. With the exception of this blot, which is the more to be 
regretted as Mr. Hardiman's subject called not for the introduction of 
ang litics, these volumes, full of new and interesting matter, to the 
English reader in particular, must be most favourably received by all 
classes. 

The trath is, we are yet wofully deficient in our knowledge of the best 
parts of Irish literature and ope : the former bas been much neglected 
the latter miserably deformed. Of late, instances of a finer taste and a 
juster spirit have not been rare; and we leok forward to a brighter day 
from the dawning we have seen. These volumes are — proprie- 
ty dedicated to Mr. Spring Rice; a man of accomplished mind, anda 
true friend to Ireland, without that Irish violence of love which is too 
often fatal to the objects of affection. 

An Introduction casts a glance over the most remote traditions of 
Irish Pagan poetry, and deduces the annals of the harp and song to the 
present day, referring a good deal to Dr. O'Connor's learned work, palnt- 
ed at Stowe, which we have never had the good fortune to see, {rom 
these stores the present selection has been made, and translations given 
by the late Thomas Furlong, Mr, H. G. Curran, Dr. Hamiltan. yom- 
mond, Mr. D'Atton, Mr: E. Lawitin, and others; of hiels — 
we may truly state that they are generally excellent, some of them sur- 
prisingly faithful, few in which the sense has been missed, and a consi- 
derable aumber where it isexpressed more periphrastically than literally 
The genius of Mr. Furlong, one of the principal contributors, | 
we do not estimate so extravagantly as Mr. Hardiman; though we did 
think so highly of it as to rescue his memory from inattention 
by inserting a biographical sketch of him in the Literary Gazette, 
where it willbe found at page 540, No. 552, in the year 1827. There 
are, however, many beautiful compositions from his pen in these vo- 
lumes; to which our future pages shall do justice. Pass we, inthe mean | 
time, to the second division of Mr. Hardiman’s delightful labours, ‘‘ The 
remains of Carolan, who was born about 1670, in the county of Meath, 
and died in 1738. ‘The author's account of the latter event, and his note 
on Goldsmith, (one of the brightest stars of Ireland), will afford a taste 
of his qualities 

“The time,” he says, ‘‘was now drawing nigh when Carolan was him- 
self to become a subject for the elegiac muse. In the year 1737, his 
heaith, which had been long declining, gave evident symptoms of ap- 
proaching dissolution. At Tempo, finding himself growing weak, he re- 
solved to proceed to Alderford, the house of his old and never-failing 








eightieth year, enjoyed excellent health and spirits. By her, in his 
youth, nearly fifty years before, he was supplied with his frst harp and 
his first horse; andto her, in the decline of life and health, be turned for 
a sure asylum, and a kind and affectionate reception. Having composed 
his ‘ Farewell,’ to Maguire, he proceeded on horseback to his friend 
Counsellor Brady's, near Balinamore, in Leitrim, where he rested for 
afew days. He continued his journey, accompanied by several of the 

neighbouring gentry, and a concourse of the country people, among | 
whom lhe was always held in the highest veneration, towards Labire, the } 
seat of Mr. Peyton. Here he stopped for a few moments, and, with tears, 

took leave of his friends. During the remainder of his journey, it is not | 
improbable that his mind was occupied by thoughts somewhat similar to 
those afterwards expressed by his countryman, Goldsmith :*— 





| 
| 
| 
| 


‘Inall my wand’rings round this world of care, 
In all my grief (and God has given my share,) 

I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Here to return, and die at home at last,’ 


At Alderford he was received with the warmth and welcome which have | 
ever characterised Irish friendship. After he had rested a little, he called 

for his harp. His relaxed fingers for a while wandered feebly over the 
strings, but soon acquiring a momentary impulse, he played his well 

known ‘ Farewell to Music,’ in a strain of tenderness and feeling, which 
drew tears from the eyes of hisauditory. This was bis last effort. Na- 
ture was subdued; and the dying bard was carried in a state of exhaustion 
to his room. He lingered for some time. The woman who attended him, 
and who lived until about the year 1737, used to relate, that to revive or 
stimulate decaying nature, he was occasionally indulged with a taste of 
his favourite beverage. Usquebaugh. His natural vivacity and good 
humour never forsook him. A few bours before bis death, while in the 
act of stretching forth his hand for the cup, as he humourously said, to 
give it his farewell kiss, he rolled out of bed on the floor. The female 
attendant alluded to, stated that after she had replaced him, he observed, 
with a smile, ‘Maudy, I often heard of a person falling when going to 
the field, but never knew one to fall while lying but myself. His last 
moments were spent in prayer, until he calmly breathed his last. When 
his death was known, itis related that upwards of sixty clergymen of 
different denominations, a number of gentlemen from the surrounding 
counties, and a vast concourse of country people, assembled to pay the 
last mark of respect to their favourite bard. All the houses in Bally- 
farnon were oecupied by the former, and the people erected tents in the 
fields round Alderford house. The harp was heard in every direction. 





! 
* “Oliver Goldsmith was born, and until his fifteenth year resided, not far | 


from where Carolan spent the greatest part of his life. Although but ten years 
old at the death of the bard, itis evident that he was well acquainted with his ge- 
mius and character. This may be deduced even from the trifling essay on *Ca- 
rolan the blind,’ which appears in his works. 


| The wake lasted four days. On each side of the hall was placed a keg 


| at the east end of the old church of Kilronan. 


of whisky, which was replenished as soon as emptied 


expressed herself, ‘over her poor gentleman, the head of all Irish mu- | 
sic.’ On the fifth day hisremains were brought forth, and the funeral 
was one of the greatest that for many years had taken place in Con-| 
naught. He was interred in the M’Dermott Roe’s vault, in their chapel, | 


| Our prop, ourfpear, and shield Jfrom wrong and want who kept us free: 
V Old Mrs. M’Der-| A foaming torrent when aroused, he swept the embattled plains; 
| mott herself joined the female mourners who attended to weep, as she | The country’s desolate '!--not one of all his race remains 


The last of 
Dissimulation and deceit were odious in bis sight, 
Oh! with his funeral toreh is quenched our clergy's holy light 


Remains? ah yes! immured for life in solitade they pine, 
unster’s genuine stock, Mac Carthy's royal line: 


Of Carolan we shall only add Ritson's testimony, that he was a true | Light, vigorous, and erect his form, of sy mmetry the mould, 
representative of the Irish bards; and though this memoir of him is| Created to command and charm the beauteous and the bold; 
pleasant enough, notwithstanding its party perversions, we could well | The berries’ glow through new-fallen snow was blended in bis cheek, 


wish to see another, which should not forget, for example, the poet's | 

celebrated distich on a gentleman's butler, who had displeased him by | 

want of the genuine Irish virtue, hospitality— 
What a pity Hell's gates are not kept by O'Flinn! 
For so surly a dog would let nobody ia! 


i 
| 


The poems are printed in the Irish language and type on one page, | 
and the translation opposite. The following (by Furlong, from Carolan, ) 
will remind our readers of the living lyrist of Ireland ;— 

“THE CUP OF O'HARA. 
“Oh! were Lat rest 
Amidst Arran’s green isles, 
Or in climes where the summer 
Unchangingly smiles ; 
Though treasures and dainties 
Might come ata call, 
Still, O'Hara's full cup 
I would prize more than all. 


But why would I say 
That my choice it must be, 
When the prince of our fathers 
Hath lov d it like me: 
Then come, jolly Turlongh, 
Where friends may be found; 
And our Kian we'll pledge, 
As that cup goes around.” 


BRIDGET O'MALLEY. 


By the same. 





“ Dear maid, thou hast left me in anguish to smart, 

And pangs, worse than death, pierce my love-stricken heart ; 
Thou flower of Tirerell, still, still must [ pine, | 
Oh! where, my O'Malley, blooms beauty like thine ? 


On a mild dewy morn in the autumn I rov'd, | 
I stray’d o’erthe pathway where stray'd my belov'd 
Oh! why should I dwell on the bliss that is past? 
But the kiss I had there I must prize to the last. 


The sunbeams are beauteous when on flower-beds they play, 
And sweet seem young roses as they bloom on the spray ; 
The white-bosom’d lilies thrice lovely we call ; 

But my true love is brighter, far brighter than ail. 


I'm young, and a bridegroom soon destin'd to be, 
But short is my course, love! if bless’d not with thee: 
On Sunday, at dusk, by Rath-leave shall I stray, 
May I meet thee, my sweetest, by chance on the way ? 


At night on my pillow in anguish I sigh : 
Hope springs not—peace comes not—sleep flies from me there— 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
' 
In gloom and in sorrow my days must go by, | 
Oh! when comes my lov'd one, that pillow to share?” 

i 


In a note upon a song of no great worth, though descriptive of a 
drinking bout, and entitled ‘‘ Maggy Laidir,” the author gets patriotical- | 
ly indignant against the Scots for stealing, purloining, lendeuas, and 
riving Irish music 


| 
But let us leave literary, and, what are worse, musical disputes ; and | 
return, for a short space, to Carolan. Mr. H. says: “that Carolan was | 
aman of irreproachable morals, and even of a religious turn, we have | 
been already assured by the best authority. The following little prayer, | 
or rather pious stanza, has been attributed to him; how truly I know 
not. It has, however, been considered worth preserving 


“Oh, King of wounds! oh, Son of Heaven! who died } 
Upon the cross, to save the things of clay— } 

Oh, thou whose veins pour'd forth the crimson tide, 
To wash the stains of fallen man away ; 

Oh, thou whose heart did feel the blind one’s spear, 
W hile down to earth the atoning current flow'd! 

Deign, gracious Lord, thy creature's cry to hear! 
Shield me, and snatch me to thy bright abode.”’ 


In spite of this, however, we see sufficient proof in the biography, that 
if Carolan was a saint, he was, at any rate, a wet one. 
Our next quotation is a remarkably carious caoine: it is entitled, ‘ Ele- 
gy on the death of Denis Mac Carthy.” 
THE SIGH AND THE WAIL. 


“ The sigh and wail of Inisfail! her hero is no more, 

In the cold clay the good, the great lies weltering in his gore: 
Ah fatal shot! each noble stem with him is now laid low, 
The lord of vast and rich domains—unutterable wo / 


Wo wide and wild through Muskry’s vales! beneath the moss-gray stone, 

The prince of Casbel’s regal branch lies SS and alone; 

His keen-edged blade in batile’s front flashed withering lightnings round; | 
His matchless might and hardihood be evermore renowned ! | 


Renomened, conspicuous in the van, while trumpets pealed to arms, 
Waved his bright crest, till death's sad hour invincible in arms: 
Yet mercy stayed his conquering hand, still generous and just,— 

Alas! our stately pine lies stretched in ruin on the dust 
Dust hides the comeliest of mankind, munificent and brave, 


Who never failed his friends from foes and dungeons drear to save : | 
The creat and learned he entertained, and all their worth combined; | 


| "Neath yon grey stone that marks his grave each virtue lies enshrined 


Enshrined with this illustrious branch of Cartby's vigorous tree, 


| Grim spoiler, hence 
‘The last of our Iberian line, alas ia bondage langwish 


His gracious smile proclaimed his sou! benevolent and meek, 


Meck but majestic in his mien oh death! thou only thou, 
Durst unabashed, unawed, confront that calm commanding brow 


who Erin plaungedin deep and cureless anguish 


Languish! oh melancholy tale! defeated. in disgrace, 

In dens and chains the last remains of lordly lion race ; 

And, worst of woes, our spear and shield, prime leader of the Gat, 
Mae Carthy More is lost, and long we're Seomnt to sigh and wail.” 


The peculiarity of this composition is, that it “is written in a species 
of verre, called linked verse, because every stanza must}begin with the 
same word that endsthe preceding one; and the poem itself must con- 
clude with the same word with which it begins. This was invented to 
prevent laterpolation ; but italso shews whether the composition be 
perfect or not.” The linkingof the verses is preserved with felicitous 
fidelity in the translation; and we will place by it another admira- 
ble specimen, in overcoming a difficulty of a somewhat similar kind 

Carroll O' Daly and Echo 
Carrell, Speak, playful echo, speak me well— 
For thou know’st sli our care ; 
Thou sweet responding sibyl, tell 
Who works this strange affair’ 
Echo. A—fair ' 


A fair--no, no, I've felt the pain 
That but from her love can flow ; 
And never can my heart again 
That magic thraidow know 
Echo. No 


Ah! then, if envy's eye bas ceased 
To mar my earthly bliss— 
Speak consolation to my breast, 
If remedy there is 
Echo. There is 


Gay, witty spirit of the air, 
If such relief be nigh, 
At once the secret spell declare 
To lull my wasted eye 
Echo to die 


To die! and if it be my lot 
It comes in hour of need ; 
Death wears no terror but in thought— 
"Tis innocent in deed 
Echo. (surprised) Indeed. 


Indeed, ‘tis welcome to my woes 
Thou airy voice of fate; 

But, ah; to none on earth disclose 
What you prognosticate 


Echo. (playfully). To Kate. 


To Kate ’—the devil's on your tongue, 
To scare me with such thoughts ; 
To her, oh! could t hazard wrong, 
Who never knew her faults? 
Echo. You are false. 


If thy Narcissus could awake 
Such doubts, he were an ass 
If he did not prefer the lake 
To humouring such a lass 
Echo, Alas’ 


A thousand sighs and rites of wo 
Attend thee in the air: 

What mighty grief can feed thee so 
In weariless despair’ 


Echo. Despair 


Despair—not for Narcissus’ lot 
Who once was thy delight; 
Another in his place you've got 

If our report is right 
Echo. "Tis right 


Dear little sorceress, farewell— 
I feel thou told’st me true 
But as thou'st many a tale to tell, 
I bid thee now adieu 
Echo. Adieu '" 


The following is very national :— 
Mary A. Roon 
My sweet apple-blossom, dear Mary, beware, 
Lest the Munster man’s flattery your heart should ensnare; 
His tongue is so oily, so roguish bis eyes, 
In one hour they would tell you whole hundreds of lies. 


Much rather I'd see you forever a maid, 

A pale rose of the wilderness, languish and fade, 
Than espoused to a rover, whose profligate arts 
Seduce simple virgins and break their poor hearts. 


How fondly I fancied tbat blooming in youth, 

You'd be led by my voice, and inspired by my trath ; 
Each fair sunny morn, when all nature look'd gay, 
You shone the clear gem that illumined my wey. 


a 


a OED 
NEARLY OPPOSITE THE CITY 
HOTEL 
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ith the wild nut-groves delighted I'd range, obviously upon him, that bis mother was at last induced to a reluc- | lations at different times were enurmous:* and in 1 , 
| tp a in soft raptares, and fearless of change; | tant consent to his entering at Cumbridge. It was on the Sth of June, to the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, offering page hms hy wrote afte 


Oh! treasure of treasures, were you my reward, 
With the soft hand of love your fair bosow I'd guard. 
| 


Last feast of Saint Bridget, ah! can you forget, 
When on Mallimore’s sammit transported we met ; 
But now you have plunged me in sorrowful gloom, 
And hopeless of healing I sink to the tomb. 


Sore, sore is my heart, it is rent to the core, 
Beside Murneen Bawn I must never lean more ; 
Thou star of mild lastre, my praying do not slight, 
By day all my thoughts, all my visions by night. 


Admiring, adoring, imploring thy ray, 
My heart's blood grows congealed, and I wither away: 
But, alas! you disdain me!—then break, oh my heart! 
My treasure of treasures for ever to part.” 
But we have quoted this song as much for the note upon it:— 
“* Let not the Munster man deceive thee, my love ! The persuasive 
ere of some of our southern countrymen have long been proverbial, 
Gy worthy friend, Mr. Brewer, in his Beauties of Ireland, informs us. 
that in the highest part of the castle of Blarney, in the county of Cerk, 
is a stone which is said to have the power of imparting to the person | 
who kisses it, the unenviable privilege of hazarding, without @ blash, | 
that species of romantic assertion whieh may be termed falsehood. | 
| 





This statement is not, however, altogether correct. To the well-known 
* Blarney stone’ there is, no doult, attributed the virtue of imparting to 
whoever, at the hazard of bis neck, shall venture to kiss it, not the privi- 
tege of uttering falsehood, as stated, but an indomitable propensity | 
towards practising the gentle, yet all effective, art of flattery—to praise | 
‘in season, and out of season; and against this dangerous quality, our 
fair female is cautioned in the words of the song. I cannot avoid ob- 
serving here, that vulgar stories of this kind, which reflect on the morals 
«oe character of a people, should ever be treated with the contempt they 
deserve. (n the despicable pages of the deceived and deceiving ‘tra 
wellers’ who libel our country, and the fry of conecited English or cock- 
acy ‘tourists,’ e hoc genus omne, which annually visits our shores, I 
should not be surprised to meet with such trash; but to find it gravely 
detailed in the work of so learned and enlightened a writer as Brewer, 
is certain'y matter of just regret.” 

Really, Mr. Hardiman, we cannot stand this. Why disturb our faith 
ia Blarney! By our faith, we will not have it disturbed! Did not the 
bare tradition take Sir Walter Scott on a pilgrimage, to pray in the 
groves and to kiss the stone ’--London Literary Gazette 


—j—— 
LIFE OF NEWTON. 
The Life of Sir Isaac Newton. By David Brewster, LL.D.,F.R.S. (The 
Family Library, No. XXIV.) London, Jolin Murray. 1831. } 

The editor of the Family Library bas done well in confiding the task 
of writing Newton's Life to a man of scientific eminence. Our interest 
in the biography of the philoscpher centres in the contemplation of the 

rogressive devclopemcut of his colossal intellect; and none can paint it, 
Cet one who is conversant with those enquiries and investigations which 
he wielded with such power, and apparently without effort. Dr. Brew- 
ster, in his work, dransa distinet and masterly outline of the scientific 
fabours of Newton, and indicates the achievement of bis precursors, con- 
temporaries, and successors, in sufficient detail to leave a just impression 
of the importance of what he accomplished—of the station and space 
which his discoveries occupy in physics. Nor is the book deficient in 
the information it gives us respecting the moral and religious character 
ot Sir Isaac and his external habits. On the whole, we have been both 
delighted and edified with its perusal, and although there are some mat- 
fers, and those of no small moment, respecting which we dissent from 
Dr. Brewster's views, we must allow his work to rank as one of the most 
valuable in Mr. Murray's series. [He must not expect, however, that it 
is to become very popular. Its subject is against it. 

Sir lsaac Newton was born in Lincolnshire, on the 25th December, 
©. 5., 1642. Ile was so weak at the period of his birth, that it was not 
erpected he could survive. By sedulous care, however, the feeble infant 
was preserved, not only to exhibit the mightiest iatellect that has been 
manifested to the world in a mortal, but to do thisin a frame scarcely 
subjected, except upon one occasion, to the inroads of sickness, until his 
fatest years. He was sem at the usual age, first to one and afterwards 
to another day school in the neighbourhood. In histwelfth year, he was 
put to the public school at Grantham. The details of his doings while 
there, as given by Dr. Brewster, are none of them new; but they are es 
sential in repr senting the progress of his mateciu characie fr, ade, ov 
that account, are transierred to our colunus:— 

“ According to information which Sir Isaac himself gave to Mr. Con 
duit, he seems to have been very inattentive to his studies, and very low 
in the school. ‘The hoy, however, who was above him, having one day 
given him a severe kick upon bis stomach, from which he suffered great 
pain, Isaac laboured incessantly till he -ot above him in the school, and 
from that time he continued to rise till he was the head boy. From the 
habits of application which this incident had led him to form, the pecu 
liar cha acivrof his mind was speedily displayed. During the hours ot 
play, wien the other boys were occupied with their amusements, his 
mind was engrossed with mechanical contrivances, either in imitation of 
something which he had seen, or in exeention of some original concep 
tion of his own, For this purpose, he provided himself with littie saws 
bachets, hammers, and all sorts of tools, which he acquired the art. of 
asing with singular dext rity. The principal pieces of mechanism which 
he thus constructed, were « windmill, a wa.er-clock, and a carriage put 
ia motion by the person who sat in it. When a windmill was erecting 
near Grantham, on the road to Gunnerby, Isaac frequently attended the 
@perations of (he workmen, and acquired such a thorough knowledge of 
the machinery, that le completed a working model of it, which excited 
aniversal admiration. ‘This model was frequently placed on the top of 
the house in which he lodged at Grantham, and was put in motion by 
the action of the wind upon it sails. Not content with this exact imita 
tion of the original machine, he conceived the idea of driving it by ani 
mal power, and for this purpose he enclosed in it a mouse which he eal 
«d the miller, and which, by acting upon a sort of tread-wheel, gave m: 
tion to the machine 





According to some accounts, the mouse was made 
to advance by pulling a string attached to its tail, while others alledge 
that the power of the little agent was called forth, by its unavailing at 
tempts to reach a portion of corn placed above the wheel 

“His water clock was formed out of a bex which he had solicited from 
Mes. Clark's brother. It was about four feet high, and of a proportiona 
breadth, somewhat like a common house-clock, The index of the dial 
plate was turned by a piece of wood, which either fell or rose by the ac 
tion of dropping water.” As it stood in his own bed-room, he supplied it 
every morning with the requisite quantity of water, and it was used asa 
clock by Mr. Clark's family, and remained in the house long after its i 


ventor had quitted Grantham. His mechanical carriage was a vehic! 
with four wheels, which was put in motion with a handle wroucht by 
the person who sat in it, but, like Merlin'’s chair, it seems to have been 
weed only on the smooth surface of a floor, and not fitted to overcome 
the mequatities of a road Although Newton was at this titte ‘a sole 

silent, thinking lad,” who searcely ever joined in the ordinary games of 


his school-fellows, vet he took great pleasure in prov iding them with 
amusements of a scientific character 


} 


He introduced intothe schoo! the 
ying of paper kites; and he is said to have been at great pains in deter 
mining their best forms and proportions, and ascertaining the position 
and number of the points by which the string should be attached He 
made also paper lanterns, by the lightof which he went to school in the 
winter mornings, and he frequently attached these lanterns to the tails 
of bis kites in a dark night, so as to inspire the country peeple with the 
belief that they were comets.” : 

Ta 1656, his mother, who bad married, and again been lefi a widow 
withdrew him from school, with a view to obtaining his assistance in the 
management of her smal! property His aversion to what is commonly 
called business, however, and his devotion to abstract study, gained so 


— 
© “| remember once,” saye Dr, s ikely, “ when I was deputy to Dr. Halley, 
eecretary at the Royal Society, 5% leaac talke f these kind of instrumer 


That he observed the chief inconvenience in them was, that the hole thr ogh 

which the water is transmitted beng necessarily very emall, was subject to be fur- 

ted up by pmpurities in the water, as those made with sand will wear ever, 

which at length causes an inequality in time.” —Stukely’s Letter to Dr. Mead.— 
. wy 

Twrner’s Collections, p. 177. 


presents itself to the sense of man like a magnificent chaos 
| something in every great mind that craves a conviction of unity and to- 


1660, in the eighteenth year of bis age, teat Newton was admitted into 
og | om . There he bad Dr. Barrow for bis tator and friend— 
that distinguished mathematician having soon discovered the powers of 


the young student. Dr. Brewster indulges in a page of what he must ex- 
cuse us for callizg rather puerile and commonplace remarks, the tenden- 
cy of which isto prove, that Newton's mind, up to the time of his enter- 
ing college, had been “invigorated by healthful repose,’ and that 
“ Cambridge was consequently the real birth-place of his genius.” Now 
it appears from the passage we have quoted above, that at a very early 

riod Newton's powers of accurate observation, comparison, and in- 





erence, had disploved themselves, and that they had from the first been 
ardently cultivated. {1 is also evident, from the progress of Dr. Brew- 
ster’s narrative, that he had access to scientific books, and that be care- 
fully studied all such as came within his reach. His boyhood was not | 


| 
' 


spent therefore in “ healthful repose,’ but in more healthful exercise— | 
exercise the ruder and better qualified to strengthen his intellectual pow- | 


ers, that be was obliged to acquire by bis own exertions what was sedu- 
lously instilled into others. On entering college, he was deficient in 


some matters of knowledge which his more favoured contemporaries had | 


attained to, but his more matured powers of apprehension and retention | 
soon enabled him to overtake and pass them by. 


It would be inconsistent with the nature of this Journal to pretend to 
give more than a mere recapitulation of Newton’s principal discoveries. 
It isa curious fact, that the germs of all bis greatest improvements in 
science seem to have presented themselves to his mind at once. In the | 
year 1666, he had already possessed himself of the principe of fluxions, | 
one of the most important instruments that has been pat into the hands 
of the mathematician. In the same year, he discovered the different re- 
frangibility of the raysof light. And in that, or at the latestin the year 
following, the doetiine of universal gravitation seems to have presented 
itself tohim. The first of these discoveries he seems to have perfected 
in 1669, and several of his friends were put in possession ot it by him, 
although his method was not given to the world until nearly fifty years 
later. ‘To the optical investigations he devoted himself more openly and 
perseveringly. He applied his discovery to the construction of tele- 
scopes, and expounded his principles in a course of lectures, delivered at 
Cambridge in 1669, and repeated in 1670 and 1671. It wes not, however, 
until 1672, that he submitted his views to the Royal Society, and thus in- 
troduced them to the discussion of the European public. His enquiry 
into the theory of colours was presented to the Royal Society in 1675. 
His “ Optics,” although prepared much earlier, was not published till 
1704. ‘The theory of attraction, we have already mentioned, rst pre- 
sented itself to the mind of Newton in 1666. In 1679, he proposed to 
the Royal Society an experiment for verifying the motion of the earth, 
viz: by observing whether bodies, falling from a considerable eight, de- 
scend ina vertical direction. Some corrections offered by Hooke, upon 
his views relative to this experiment, led directly to the fundamental 





| proposition of his celestial system—* that a planet acted upon by an at- | 


tractive force, varying inversely as the squares of the distances, will de- | 
scribe an elliptical orbit, in one of whose foci the attractive Sorce re- | 
sides.” As yet, however, he possessed no evidence that such a force re- | 
sided in the sun, or the planets. His calculations ix 1666, intended to | 
establish that the moon was guided in her orbit by the power of attrac- | 
tion, had failed for the want of just measurements of the eart!.’s enrface. 
Picard’s measurement of a degree of the meridian chanced to be the | 
subject of conversation at a meeting of the Royal Society in 1682, where | 
Newton was present. He took a memorandum of the result, deduced 
from it the diameter of the earth, and recommenced his calcgiations. 
When he saw that the result which he had formerly expected was 
likely to be produced, he was seized with such a fit of neryeres irri- 
tability, as to be obliged to intrust the completion of the vafculation 
to one of his friends. After extending this law to the other bodies of | 
the system, he composed a series of propositions on the motion of the | 
primary planets round the sun, which were sent to London about the | 
end of 1683. His Principia were published in 1687. The mos impor- 
tant among the minor discoveries of Sir Isaac are to be found in his re- 
searches on the nature of heat, fire, and flame, on electric attraction, on 
the structure of bodies, on electricity in glass, and his experiments on im- 
pressions on the retina. 

On looking back upon this view of Newton's achievements, we find 


his comprehensive mind extending itself throughout the whole range of | 


physical sciene, and penetrating far into that new chemistry which was 
notto arise till after hisday. Nothing was so minute asto escape his de- 
tecting eye, nothing so huge asto be beyond bis grasp. But his mightiest 


| power remains yet untold—that by which he detected regularity and 


nnite of desien in that tremendons multinticity of univercal heing, which 


‘There is 


tality. This had been felt by his illustrious predecessors, but, unable to 


| detect the reality. they had uniformly sought to supply it by the power 


There is dazzling beauty, overwhelming power, in ma- 
But Newton's calm and patient investigation 
clear apprehe nsion of what seems to exceed the limits of human compre- 
hension, and irresistible demonstration, has asimple, awe inspiring pyran 
deur, which infinitely surpasses them. He seems something more than 
a mere mortal, he seems (and we beg the reader not to startle at the only 
word adequate to express the grandeur of his character) a sort of ing ar- 
nated intellect. We look in vain for any mind rising sufficiently near to 
link him with his fellows. 


of imagination. 
nv of their conceptions 


We turn from the consideration of Newton in his own department to 
consider him asa moral speculator anda man. And although here we 
find the same simplicity and strength which characterise his abstract in- 
tellect--although there is nothing painfully at variance with his philoso- 
phical eminence—yet we must confess that, viewed in this light, we have 
known higher orders of being than Newton. Both Descartes and Bacon 
stand superior to him, though not in the same degree that in his own 
walk he stands aloof from them and all men. 

Newton was in his temper, as in his mind, quietand unpretending; be 
seems, however, to have possessed a large fund of affection, which was 
of an enquiring nature, although we can scarcely trace its effec isupon the 
onward tenor of one in whom intellect so preponderated. Dr. Beew- 
ster’s book contains a pleasing sketch of an early attachment 


‘Inthe house where he lodged, there were some female inmates. i 
whose company he appears to have taken much ple asure One of these 
a Miss Storey sister to Dr. Storey, a physician at Buckminster, m 
Colsterworth, was two or three years younger than Newton, and to great 

ersonal attractions she seemsto have added more than the usual allot 
ment of female talent. The society of this young lady and her e« pe 


nions was always preferred to thatof his own school-fellows, and it was 
em little table 
and cunboards, and other utensils for holding their dolls and their trin 


one of his most agreeable oc cupations to construct for t 


kets He had lived nearly six years in the same house with Miss Storey 
and there is reason to believe that their youthful friendship gradaal! 
rose to a higher passion; but the smallness of her portion, and the ir ide 
quacy of his own fortune, ippear to have preve nted the consun mation 
of their happiness. Miss Storey was afterwards twice married, and un 
der the name of Mrs. Vincent, Dr. Stukely visited her at Grantham ir 
ghty-two, and obtained from her many particuls 
the early history of our author. Newton's esteem for her 
continued unabated during his life 


1727, at the age of ¢ 


respecting 


went to Lincolnshire, and never failed to relieve her from little pecu 
difficulties which seem to have beset her family.” 
Inhim “the child was father of the man,’ as we learn { 

! 


tract, referring toa late period of his life 


ma es 


After Sir Isaac Newton took up his residence in London. he tived 
ina very handsome style, and kept his carriage, with an establishment 
of three male, and three female servants. In his own house he was hos 
[ le end kind, and un proper occasions he gave splendid entertain 


His own diet was trogal 
but on one occasion, when he 


mets, though without ostentation or vanity 
and his dress was alw ays simple ; ’ Ipposed 
the Honourable Mr. Annesley in 1705. as a candidate for t inive 
he is said to have putonaruitotl laced clothes 


His generosity and charity had no bounds, and he used to remark. 
that they who gave away nothing till they died, never gave at all 
Though his wealth had become considerable by a prudent economy, yet 
he had always a contempt for money, and he spent a considerable part 


of his income in relieving the poor,—-in assisting his relations,—-end in 


to a provision for Mr. Maclaurin, provided be cssogeed the ane 


assistant to Mr. James Gregory, who w ies i 
so arte gory as professor of mathematics in the 

With all this plainness of character, we find in him a stron 
to that mysticism, which more orless is an inmate in every buman bosom 
but in bim was so powerlul, that nothing but the transcendent stren b 
of his reasoning faculties could have kept it within due bounds. W 
learn that his attention was first turned to the study of mathematics b : 
desire to enquire into the truth ot judicial astrology. The following a 
sage gives a cerrect notion of the extent to which this passion pe A a 

im: 

* Although there is no reason to suppose that Sir Isaac Newton Wasa 
believer in the doctrines of alchymy, yet we are informed by the Rey 
Mr. Law, that he had been a diligent student of Jacob Behmen’s writings 
and that there were found among his papers copious abstracts from them 
in his own hand writing.t Me states also that Sir Isaac, together with 
one Dr. Newton, his relation, bad in the earlier part of his life, set up fur- 
naces, and were for several months at work in quest of the philosopher's 
tincture. These statements may receive some confirmation from the fact 
that there exist among the Portsmouth papers many sheets in Sir Isaac's 
own writing, of Flammel’s Explication ot Hiero yphic Figures, and in 
another hand, vee sheets of William Yworth’s Processus mysterti magni 
philosophicus, and also from the manver in which Sir Isaac requests Mr 
Aston to enquire after one Borry in Holland, who always went clothed 
in green, and who was said to possess valuable secrets: but Mr. Law has 
weakened the force of his own testimony, when he asserts that Newten 
borrowed the doctrine of attraction from Behmen’s three first propositions 
of eternal nature.” 

We incline to trace partly to this the bias of his nature, the delight 
whieh he took in investigating and attempting to reduce to a system the 
mysteries of prophecy. The following letter, dated four years subse- 
quent to the publication of his Principia, shows how much his mind was 
occupied with this subject, while towering in the pride of its strength ; 

: “ Cambridge, Feb. 7, 1690-1. 

“* Sir,—I am sorry your journey r:oged to so little purpose, though it 
delivered you from the t-ouble of the company the day after. You have 
obliged me by mentioning me to my friends at London, and I must thank 
both yeu and my Lady Masham for your civilities at Oates, and for not 
thinking that I made a long stay there. I hope we shall meet again in 
due time, and then I should be glad to have your judgment upon some 
of my mystical fancies. The Son of Man, Dan. vii., L take to be the 





& tendency 


/same with the Word of God upon the White Horse in Heaven, Apoc. 


xii., for both are to rule the nations with a rod of iron; but whence are 
you certain that the Ancient of Days is Christ?’ Does Christ anywhere 
sit upon the throne? If Sir Francis Masham be at Oates, present, I pray, 


' my service to him, with his lady, Mrs. Cudworth, and Mrs. Masham. Dr. 


Covel is not in Cambridge.—lam your affectionate and humble servant, 
Is. NewTon. 
“ Know you the meaning of Dan. x.21? ‘There is none that holdeth 
with me in these things but Mich. the Prince.’ ” 
The * historical account of two notable corruptions of the Scripture,” 
although originaily compiled about the same time with bis “Observations 
on the Prophecies of Holy Writ,” seems to have been retouched at a la- 


| ter period. It brings the author again into his own field of scrutiny and 


comparison, and astonishes us with his acquirementsin a walk foreign to 
his own pursuits. Nearly the same remark applies to his Chronology, in 
which be has effected every thing that was compatible with the then 
confused and jejune condition of archeological knowledge and _ re- 
search. 

In his general deportment, and in the writings we are now adverting 
to, we recognise a strong manly simplicity of thought, but no powers of 
moral or metaphysical investigation equivalent to his ascendency in ano- 
ther department of science. Compare bis correspondence with Locke 
honorable asit is to his moral character—with the Methodus of Descartes, 
and the subtle disputations of the same philosopher. Compare the letter 
from Newton toa young friend aboat to set out on his travels, with simi- 
lar writings of Bacon. In probing and investigating mind, Newton was 
a babe eompared with these master spirits. Descartes, subtle and clear 
sighted, saw (if the figure be not too bold) the mind of man. Bacon felt 
intuitively moral truth in all its beauty and all its majesty, and he uttered 
his lessons in lofty and poetical lang®uge, which, without interfering with 
their perspicuity, gave to them all the weight and authority of an oracle. 
Both gave atone to speculative and practical ethics, which endures to 
this day. It is this that has made men in all ages look up to them with 
awe and reverence. It is this which stamps them master spirits, notwith- 
standing their inferiority in physical science 


* Trinity College, Cambridge, May 18,1669. 
Sir,—Since in your letter you give me so much liberty of —* 


| my judgement about what may be to your advantage in travelling, 


} 
} 


He regularly visited her when be | doe 


shall do it more freely than perbaps otherwise would have beea decent 
First, then, I will lay down some genera! rules, most of which, 1 believe, 
you have considered already; bat, if any of them he new to you, they 
may excuse the rest; itnone at all, yet ismy punishment more in writing 
than yours in reading. : 

“When yeu come into any fresh company, 1. Observe their humours. 
2. Suit your own carriage thereto, by which insinuation you will make 
their converse more free and open. 3. Let your diseours be more in 
querys and doubtings than peremptory assertions or disputings, it being 
the designe of travellers to learne, not to teach. Besides, it will per- 
suade your acquaintance that you have the greater esteem of them, and 
soe make them more ready to communicate what they know to you; 
whereas nothing sooner occasions disrespect and quarrels than pe remy to- 
rinesse. You will find little or no advantage in seeming wiser, or much 
more ignorant, than your comy any. 4. Seldom discommend any thing, 
though never so bad, or doe it but moderately, lest you bee unex pe eted- 
ly forced to an unhansome retraction. It is safer to commend any thing 
more than it deserves, than to discommend a thing so much as it de 
serves; for commendations meet not so often with ¢ ppositions, or, at 
least, are not ususlly soe ill resented by menthat think otherwise, as dis- 
commendations; and you will insinuate into men’s favour by nothing 
sooner than seeming to approve and commend what they | ke: but be 
ware of doing it by a comparison. 5. If you bee affronted, it is better 
in a forraine country, to pass it by in silence, and with a jest, though with 
some dishonour, to endeavour revenge ; for, in the first case, your credil’s 
ne’er the worse when you return into England, or come it to other com- 
pany, that have not heard of the quarrell. But, in the second ease, you 
may beare the marks of the quarrell while you live, if you outlive it at 
all. But. if you find yourself unavoidably engaged, ‘tis best, I think, if 
you can commana your passion and language, to kee p the m pretty eaven 
ly atsome certain moderate pitch, rot much kbichtning them to exasperate 
your adversary, or provoke his friends, nor letting them grow over much 
dejected, to make him insult. Jn a word, if you can keep revson above 
passion, that and watchfullnesse will be yourbest defendants. To which 
purpose you may consider, that, theus h such excuses as this, mInay pass 
among friends, yet amongst strangers they are insignificant, and only ar 
gue a traveller's weaknesse 

“To these IL may add some general heads for inquirys or observations 
such as at present I can think on As, 1. Toobserve the policys, 
and state-affairs of nations 


wealth 

so far as a solitary traveller may conveniently 
3 f s, or commodi 
tvs, that are remarkable. 3. Their laws and customs, how far 


Their impositions upon all sorts of people, trade 
they differ 
from ours 4. Their trades and arts, wherein they excell or « ome she 

of usin England. 5. Sux fortifications as you shall meet with, their 
fashion, stre ngth, and adv tages for defence, and other such mil tary 
6. The powerand respect belonging to their 
It will not be time mispent to 
make a catalogue of the names and exceliencys of those men that are 


affairs as are considerable 
degrees of nobility or magistracy me 


* “He was very kir t ullthe Ayseoughs. To one he gave 800/., to another 
2001... and to a third Ol., and many other sums; and other engagements ad he 
enter into also for them. He was the ready assistant of all who were any way 
related to him,—to their children and grandchildren.”--Annwal Register, 1776, 
vol. xix. p. 25. Sir Isaac, gave some donations to the chapel and parish of C 


sterworth. Hearne says, “that he promise d to become a benefactor to the Royal 


| Society, but failed.” 


| encouraging ingenuity and learning. The sums which he gave to bis re- 


t In a tract annexed to his Appeal to all that doubt or disbelieve the truths of the 
Gospel. See Gent. Mac. 1782, vol. \n. p. 227, 239. tis stated ima letter of Mr. 
Law’s, quoted in this maga-ine, that Charles I. was a diligent reader end admirer 
of Jacob Behmen; that he sent a well qualified person from England to Goerlitz, 
in Upper Lusatia, to acquire the German language, and to cellect every anecdote 
he could meet with there relative to this great alchymist. 
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—ey : 
most wise,4arned, or esteemed, iuany nation. 8. Observe the mechan- 


: ne ot guiding shi 9. Observe the products of nature in 
in ont Zapeciaity is p13 with the circumstances of mining aad 
7 treting metals or minerals out of their oare, and of refining them ; 
. ; ifyou meet with any transmutations out of their own species into 
_ tler—-43 out of iron into copper, out of any metal into quicksilver, 
a ote salt into another, or into an insipid body, &c.—--those above 
" wit be worth your noting, being the most luciferous experiments too 
: ,iosophy. 10. The prices of diet and other things. 11. And the 
ya commoditys of places. f : 
“These generals—suci. as at present I could think of—if they will serve 
fr nothing else, yet they may assist you in drawing upa model to regu- 
vate your travels &. As for particulars, these that follow are all that i 
can now think of, viz. Whether at Schemnitium, in Hungary—where 


But the chief points of interest in this istaad of Ithaca are, uadoubted- 
ly, its antiquities: and however much we may disgustingly turn from the 
vapid cant of criticism, or disdain the musty researches of antiquarian | 
P dants, these are relics which must interest us all. They have been; 
eft us by og pee have been sung by the lyre of the prince of | 
poets—they tell as atale of Grecian glory which awakes a blush for | 
modern baseness. The foremost of these are the Castle of Ulysses | 
near the Bay of Aito—the gardens of Laertes, still fertile, still verdant 
on the road to Apholas—and the Fountain of Arethusa. Homer's rock 
too is also shown you. It is an enclosed ruin standing over a projecting | 
crag. and is situated immediately under the picturesque village of Exorii. 
It is this last that has been called the school of Homer by Gell, whe has | 
however been led into error by the similarity of the Romaic word fur | 
rock, and Zxeauer, school. More than once has the seid classic Gell | 





there are mines of gold, copper, iron, vitriol, antimony, &c.—they change 
jron into copper by dissolving it in a vitriolate water, which they find in 


cavities of rocks in the mines, and then melting the slimy solution in a | 


strong fire, which in the cooling proves copper. The like is said 
to be done in other places, which I cannot now remember; perhaps, too, 
it may be done in Italy. For about twenty or thirty years agone, there 
was @ Certain vitre came from thence—cailed Roman vitriol—but of a 
ncbler virtue than that which isnow called by that name; which vitriol 
js not now to be gotten, because, perhaps, they make a greater gain by 
some such trick as turning iron into copper with it, than by selling it. 
9. Whether, in Hungary, Sclavonia, Bohemia, near the town Fila, or 
at the mountains of Bohemia, near Silesia, there be rivers whose waters 
are impregnated with gold; perhaps the gold being dissolved by some 
corrosive waters, like aqua regis, and the solution carrried along with the 
stream that runs through the mines. And whether the practice of lay- 


ing mercury in the rivers tillit be tinged with gold, and then straining | 


the mercury through leather, that the gold may stay behind, be a secret 
yet, or openly practised. 3. There is newly contrived, in Holland, a 
mill to ind glasses plane withall, and I think polishing them too; 

erhaps it will be worth the while to see it. 


torted from him secrets—as | am told—of great worth, both as to medi- 
cine and profit, but he escaped into Holiand, where they have granted 
him a guard. I think he usually goes cloathed in green. Pray inquire 
what you canof him, and whether his ingenuity be any profit to the 
Dutch. You may inform yourself whether the Dutch have any tricks to 
keep their ships from being all worm-eaten in their voyages to the Indies. 
Whether pendulum clocks do any service in finding out the longitude, 
&c. 

“| am very weary, and shall not stay to part with alongcompliment, 
only £ wish you a good journey, and God be with you. Is. New ron.” 

A considerable portion of Dr. Brewster's work is devoted to an event 
in Newton's life, of which a most unjustifiable use has been made by 
some continental ;-hilosophers. A rumourhad got abroad, that Newton 
had suffered at one time under mental alienation, and these writers have 
hence attempted to explain his attachment to theological research. We 
have not space to enter upon the discussion, but Dr. Brewster most 
satisfactorily rebuts the contemptible inuendo, by establishing—in the 
first place, that the alleged insanity was a mere transient access of dys- 
pepsia; in the second, that Newton's theological tracts were composed 
previous to the illness in question. 

We have spoken in a laudatory tone of this work, and it merits such 
treatment. We object, it is true, to the tone and temper of certain pas- 
sages, and to the language of almost the whole book. Of all writers 
mathematicians are the most flowery and illogical. Once beyond the 
trammels of their accustomed go-cart of geometrical and algebraical 
forms, they seem to walk steadily. Theyare ambitious of metaphor, in 
proportion to their want of imagination. 


moment. 
—_— 


A SOJOURN IN ITHACA.—ARETHUSA’S 
TAIN. 


It was in the autumn of 18—, that I was detached from my regiment, 


4. There is in Holland one | 
Jorry, who, some years since, was imprisoned by the pope, to have ex- | 


One of the doctor's faults, | 
therefore, is generic, and the other, we may add, is of very secondary | 


FOUN-| 


been led away by his classic enthusiasm. I shall here describe the Foua- | 
| tain of Arethusa, which would, [ conceive, be most likely to arrest a 
stranger. [tis situated about five miles from Vathé; the road for a mile | 
j and a half is excellent; bere we turned off, and traversing a mountain by | 

a wretched stony path, after adescent of some length on the other side, | 

found ourselves in a narrow path running nearly parallel to the sea 
' And here such a view met us! a view that enters not even in the dreams | 
'of the home tourist—a view that would call up in sweet Emma's 
eyes a gaze of wonderment only to be equalled by the red lip's smile 
| of rapture. 
| _ Immediately beneath us was a small island, whose craggy rocks rose | 
| fantastically, and whose irregularities called up from the purple waves a 
| turbutence quite at variance with their otherwise glassy serenity. A host 
| of wild pigeons hovered round it, and I could occasionally discern a rab- | 
bit squatting under some grey stone as the sudden light of a gull disturbed | 
its solitude. Behind me, above the mountain I had crossed, floated an | 
eagle in silent majesty, an image, as I thought, of the spirit fled from 
these regions forever. Ono my left could be discerned Atecos, Calamos, | 
Meganese, anda host of other isles, whilst before me stretched the Mo- 
rea. Its mountains were capped with snow, but the pine and olive were 
not wanting, whilst afar on the right Missolonghi could be clearly dis- 
| cerned, nor could | without interest survey the spot where England's 
best poet of modern days, that “searcher of dark bosoms” closed his | 
eyelids for ever. As we approached the object of our search, we had 
nearly arrived at the ocean’s brink, when diverging a little to our right | 
we again ascended, and the hill Corax was before us, where the faithful 
herdsman Eumawus tended his cattle. 

By the Coracian rock he now resides 
Where Arethusa’s sable water glides.’ 

| My cuide dismounted; and we led our mules over some steps cut in the 
| rock, entered a circular glade at the top of a ravine, and discerned the | 
Fountain immediately under the Hill Corax, which, probably from a 
marly soil, has a peculiarly red appearance. ‘The Fountain faces the sea, | 
and is embosomed inthe ravine, which is beautifully wooded. ‘The ver- | 
dant myrtle, the healthful broom, the arbutus, simultaneously bearing 
frait and blossom, rich in the scarlet tinze of the former, graceful in 
the silvery bn? of the latter, gave it even in winter an eternal verdure 
The Fountain itself is apparently a well of the clearest crystal wate: 
(the spring being from below,) which gently oozes through a simple 
arch of red stone, and is received by a wide stone trough. A scrambl 
over the arch is necessary before you cen see the spring. Many of the 
natives come daily for the clear water it affords, which as it escapes from 
| the trough, meanders in graveful curves down the ravine, moistening and 
fertilizing [think it the most poetical relic L have ever seen 
Though rude and simple, itis so sweet and secluded—it is so solitary in 
its beautv—the tradition is such a sweet one, that I know net when I 
have felt my interest so awakened, It isa luxury too, to know that there 
is little doubt of the authenticity of the spot At least English tourist 
ind ative Greek research and tradition are inthis agreed 
I inate of 


the soil 





Though per 
best proof is in its corresponding so accurately with Homer's 
| zeograhical details. T have been thus minute in my description, from tt 

L really feel in the subject: neither can think it one that wi 
not interest many readers. We have still troops in this little island: ws 
have a large force both naval and m litary in the Mediterranean Thi 
account may tempt some officer ina leisure hour to visit this classic 


interest 


stationed in one of the lonian Islands, and ordered to assume the com- Fountain, and lean venture to assert, that that hour will not pass slowly 
mand of a detachment then in the classic Isle of Ithaca, The officer! Ssould this prove not uninteresting, [ may at a future time de b 
whom [relieved had beeu struggling aguinst the effects of malaria and a | some other Ithacan antiquity C.V.3.M 


tertian ague, contracted in a midnight exploring expedition to the tomb: 
of Samos, on the opposite coast of Cephalonia, where he had been 
drawn, partly from classic recollections, partly from a predatory desir: 
of rifling said monuments, and bartering the sable and indistinct honours 
of a veritable antique coin for the more perfect as well as the more 
shining glories of a modern one. He had at length obtained leave t 

proceed to England forthe recovery of his health, and one fine morning 
in October saw me busy in assisting him in the packing up his antique 
relics, as well as in endeavouring to elude by many stratagems, the too 
curious eyes of British officers of Excise. During our occupation be 
admitted me into many of the arcana of the place we were in, by all 
which L learned it was very quiet, and feared it might prove very dull. 





About mid-day, a ragged looking Greek made his appearance with a | 


leash of mules, to bear my friend and his luggage to San Euphemia, the 
place of embarkation; and shortly afterwards I was alone, and in com- 
mand of the ci-derant domain of the crafty Ulysses. It is true there wa 

an English resident, but he was absent on a tour in [taly, and a Greek 
then acted as medical practitioner to the troops 1 was and felt myself a 
stranger in the land. Not asoul spoke Eaglish but the soldiers under 
my command; my knowledge of Italian was very limited, and of Ro- 
maic I could not even whisper a word. And yet now how my heart 
throbs when EU think of that little island, to me a verdant oasis in the stir 

ring and troubled scenes [I had previously and have since encountered 

As its name alone passes my lips, again do I distinguish the clean little 
capital of Vathé, surrounded by an amphitheatre of purple hills, look- 
ing down on an ocean unruffed by one undulating billow. Once more 
does the silvery-blossomed almond greet me; once more do [tread the 
mountain's rude and winding path, with no companion in my svlitude 

save some aged and sandalled muteleer, his grey locks escaping from his 
crimson cap of Fez, as he"urges on his steed, in vain endeavouring to 
browse on the inviting thistle. How have [ loved these scenes even in 
day’s calm reality; but when the fair moon, with her silver orb of light 

has revelled in her azure banquet-house, with what feclings of ecstasy 
has each feature of them met my eye. Then would [seat myself on 
some crag, projecting over the ocean, and watch the mountain's sh dow 
envelope each glittering wave near me, till one obscure tinge reigned 
throughoul,—save where the white sail of the returning mariner swept 
above its influence,—save where the light glistened on his bark’s prow 


And afar onthe opposite side of the b iy, how sweet the contrast, as |“ heads” of speeches that were actually made without any 
ght, shone forth fullin its beauty, | also, if they like modern comedies, abandon all oth 


each white cottage, silvered by the li 
and looked from the intervening shades more like detached Italian villa 
than humble fisherman’s hut 
make me! How forgetful of my cares! 


ness, but the shrill ery of the grasshopper, or, mayhap, the splash of 
Vathé is indeed beautifully situated. At the outlet of at least, if notindividually; because they all rush simultaneously to tell 


dark sea-jowl. 
the bay. the rocks on either side are so close, that the whole appears one 


circular lake, which extending in the form of a horse-shoe, with a grace- 


fal bend, gives its figure tothe town itself: this sweeps down close t 


the sen, there being no intervening object between it and the houses, 


| 


save the road anda parapet wall of stone, whit in tempestuons wea 


ther, prevents the waves washing to the doors of the inhabitants. Over 





How contemplative would the scene 
No sound to break night's still- | of which Guy Fawkes's was Howard like and innocent! 





rn. M.C 
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THE LONDON-BRIDGE LION. 

(ireat eventsare great nuisances. There is no exceptionto this rule— 
they are all alike in their effects. Good or bad, they are the sam 
VV hetever the “ great event” may he-- whether the ¢ owing ol the e! 

1, or the importation of a red-American Indian Paganini—the turning 
| of a Statesman’s coat, or of a mayor into a baronet—the loss of a colo 
ny, orthe elopement of a countess—a new Parliament, or a new prime 
donna—it affeets society in the same way. No matter what occasion 
| the earthquake, the convulsion produces the same deyree of annoyan 
in ail cases;—in setting people’s tongues going! That is all Ihave to 
| complain of—and that I shall not cease to complain of forthe rest of my 
istening existence—which will be short enough ; 
| are not inveterately shut, may be talked to dewth, at a sightengenderi: 
| season like this, in a surprisingly short spuce of time. Ih 
ble objection to “ sights” myself; on the contrary, IT would give what 
called ‘‘a trifle” to be present even at an ecouomical coronation, any 
ee aceremony by which a king will gain a crown, though it will scarce 
ly cost the ¢ vuntry one. [would have paid something to have seen the 
| petriotie ronning-mateh in Belgium—and would most certainly have 


something,” but * anything,”’ tot ive had one brief, one mo 


iven, not * 

mentary glimpse of the Hollanders, when, for the first time sinee tl 
creation of small-clothes, they took to their heels, and ran alter th 
iNustrious racers. But this is a part of the tale of chivalry which LT have 
not yet been thoroughly able to comprehend A running Dutchman, « 


for people whose ens 


nAve no Invineg 


| 


even a walking Dutchman, is a thing that I can form no notion of; and} 
| 


f King Leopold wishes to show any gratitude to the people of thi 


| 
country, be should try and catch one in the tact, pack him up in a cas! 


aud send him over here directed to the I gyptian UH Iliin would I 
rush to see. thouch the Siamese and Simias called to me in vain I: 
peat that | am not naturally averse to sights but Lhave an invinei 


ble objection to the histories of them ITknow no reason wl y pe rpole 
should not see as much as they can—I only complain of their keeping 
their mouths open as well as theireyes. I can have no desire to contro 
their taste; let them go every night to hear my Lord Londonde rry; but 
let them not break upon my balmy morning-slumber, to tell me the 
Let them 
narcotie and 
doze over them till they are delighted; but why should they come to us 
when they wake, and inflict “ plots” upon us, compared to the atrocity 


Certainly of all talkers your sight-bunters are the worst, collectively 
b ) , ; 


» you the same thing. The prosers, whom Cow; describes as devoting 
their hours of health to minute histories of every symptom of their sick 
» ness, are bad enough, taken separately; but then they do not all come 
with the came take 

“They thought they should have died they were so bad: 

The ir peev ish hearers almost wish they had” — 





this wall vou may lean, and seein the glassy wave, the fish diepor And if the poet had said ** quite,” Isho ld have been disposed to forgive 
merrily Here will the « rimson-spotte 1 mullet, food for prince the want of music in the line, forthe sake of its increased moral bea ity 
in the san, and though naturally shy, permit the Greek maid to emy Your only chance with them is in a variation of the complaint If you 


her pitcher near, without in any way showing alarm 
of the Say is the Governor's house, distinguishable by its green veran 


dahs, and the flag of England waving before it: w hilst close to this. if i 


be parade hour, will you see alittle knot of British soldiers drawn up 


In the centre of the bay is the lazaret. a re 
gular and pretty building, whose communication 
solitary ferry -hoat, which if you can enter, and, looking at the old man 
not think of Charon, I can only say you cannot have he 
Around the lazaret lies many alittle vessel at anchor Aibanian, Turk 
Moreot. and Russ, each with its yellow ensign fiving 


in front of their barrack 
ith the land is by one 


urd of the Styx 


some old convent, some antique ruin. or gloomy cy press; those com 


manding the bay's ontlet. sarmounted by a half-dismounted battery. One | a single string 
of these offers an almost impregnable military position; and it was on! 


this the French retreated, at the taking of the island by the British. and 
it was there they finally capitulated. . 


All around the 
bay are eminences commanding it: those in rear either crowned by 


At the very head | are worn out. fatigued down to the very depths of exhaustion, ly a 


biographized influenza, you may find some relief perhaps in turning to a 
t Jropsy If a friend forces upon you the secret ‘memoirs of all 
cramps and rheumatics for the last fifteen years and chains down you 


i! 
attention toa splendid collection of colds eathered in various yuarters of 
> the world from his infancy—you caffer am intyrdom bat then the thing 
is done with: and whea he visits you again, he comes with a fit of the 
gout—which of course vou heart y wish him Hlere there is changes 
and variety—hbut with your sight-seers you have no hone They 
While a wond 


lasts, you hear from the dense mass of marvellers, but one exclamation 


worse than the cuckoo. for they have only one note 
-| even to the last hour of the nine days 
| This violin-lion, by tne way, will supply an ilastration 
Let the Keader, whoever he may be, and in whatever clase of society 
| he may move, consider for a quarter of an hour, and endeavour to ca 
culate how many times within the last three months, and by how many 


Like Paganini, they play apon 





persons, he bas been saluted with this question—" Hove you seen Page- 
ninit” We rest our argument upon bis reply. He knows very welt 
that the number is beyond the reach of arithmetic. 
_ There are places where you can evade the jaws of this English inqui 
sition. In company you can parry the query by apsetting some whe 
over a lady's dress, or treading on somebody's toc, and thes begging me 
pardon, just by way of changing the conversation. In the street you 
can feign a creditor coming (perhaps it will not be necessary to fet 
one,) or you can see somebody turning a corner that vou would aot m 
for the world, or you can have left something in a hackney-coach upon 
the last stand—or you can faint and be carried into a chemist'’s. Should 
all these fail, and it become necessary to fight it out, begin, instead of 
giving an answer, with Schedule A. of the Bill, and go through it down 
to Col. Sibthorpe's thander that Lord Chandos burrowed the other day 
The means will be desperate, bat the remedy will be perfect. Here 


| there are outlets of escape—crannies through which you can creep, te 


the derangement only of your habitual placidity and courteousness of 
demeanour. But to be edged up in a corner, to be pinned to the wall, 
to be placed as it were in a Vice, with @ sight-deseriber's fangs at your 
button, ana his “sublimes!” and “ beautifuls!” ringing in your ear— 
to know that you have heard the same story from seven other hutorians 
since breakfast, and to feel that you are getting it ny heart—that there rs 
no escape, and that you mast resign yoursell to your inte; it is then 
that the whole system of society, and the boasted purity of our laws, be- 
comes most lamentably ludicrous. Why should they give one class of 
the community the privilege to talk, and not protect another from the 
consequences! If a man were to forcibly pour a giass of Cape Madeira 
down my throat, 1 should obtain a triamphant verdict even from a jury 
of wine merchants; yet, the very next hour, he may pour something 
equally as revolting to my taste into my ear, and | have no remedy, no 
consolation, but that of knowing that he bas served all my friends in the 
same way — are obliged to take out licences to shoot—and why 
not to talk? Many earry tongues, bat few know the ose of them 
They ramble about with their instruments of mischief always loaded, 


| destruction is scattered around them, and yet there are no coroners’ in- 


quests. ‘The year is, to them, one continued first of September—and to 
usa first of April. In fact, they are more mischievous than their fellow 
sportsmen of the field. We can keep at a prudent distance from the 
sphere of aJoe Manton; but from a Joe Miller there is no retreat~—ne 
sanctuary It would bring us down at the Antipodes. Dealness—uatter 
leafness—is the only coat-of-mail that can for a single instent resist the 
attack of the talker. 

But, if the mere spectator, the mere abstact and unoc cupied looker-oa 
atsome “grand sight”—a review or a race course—be thas dangerous 
to the unhappy innocent, who may come within hearing of bis excloama 
tions, what must be the peril of an encounter with one who bas beer 
ictually a party concerned in the © sight’ —who has absolutely carried a 
flambeau at the funeral of a king, ridden with the new sheriff to West 
minster-hall, or beld Paganini’s fiddle for him behind the seenes! Of 
course the torture must be multiplied a million-fold ;—and this brings me 
to an incident which f cannot resist the pleasure of relating 

Umust begia by asking a question ;—was the reader ever ona Pad 
dington-stage? If so, he may know something about the attribates 


{ vot called the New-road; and may be aware that it isan avenue 
lienified at either end with a resort of no common renown—the one 
in juiced the elevating appellation of “the Angel,” and the other 


most emy hatie ly and euphoneously denominated “the Yorkshire 
inen + the two being placed at as great a distance from each other, 
designations would seem te denote. Between these two opposite 


IT found myself the other day—seated on a Paddington-coach 





lv endeavoring to get a Thrvaypyee ofthe houses, on either side, through 
lor f dust that enveloped the vehicle, L could only just see my 
ir, and, oceasionally, as the breeze blew, a person seated neat 
who, anchoked by the dust, was delivering an oration with such 
‘ tness and emphasis, that the fate of a world seemed to hang upon 
mid eyllabl One might have imagined that he had that morn 
! from the North-pole, and that his long-frozen description of 
! t ng a rapid thaw—that he had just met the Milleniom 
vA tof Mr. Irvin chapel-——that the Cholera war onthe neat 
‘ , that he had found out a new method of paying off the Nation 
1 Debt Any events less momentous than these, seemed to me to be un 
‘ iv of his ene gy But eloquent as the exordiom evidently was, it 
In the faculty »common tor loquen¢ e, at riveting’ those who 
! 1 fo ten seat on the contrary, ite effects were of a moving” 
eharac I perceived a person, on the off side, next tothe speaker, sud 
’ the stage, and get down, as 1 fancied afterwards, with some 
vent f impatience on his countenance However on we went for 
f sid still the lips of the speaker kept moving, as if they had 
t ' rtioft michinery of the coach and were acted unon by the 


that they moved incaleulably faster. Be was now only one 


removed from me, but the noise prevented my catching the subject of 
his declamation. Leonld merely see that he was a fine Quaker-like look 
ing »p TP of chout fifty, and that the solitary listener between bin 
id mysel rowing fidgetty My suspicion of this feet was con 
firmed, wi i (ellow passenger abruptly requested me to let him pass, 
if descended from the coach without troubling it to « p, evide nily 
leaving t interrupted speaker to conclude one of his sentences ata 
nicolon a iiashe could. He was now, like that indefationble di 
ine who “preached himself down to the bare seaton I was the last 
ro f his sromer—a solitary plank between him and silence—the 
ynly remain traw at whieh his eloquence could catch; unless, in 
d la Inst und desperate resource, he had leaned forward and un 
burthened } tto the coachman—whose incessant later iptions of 
Down the road «ir? Pentonville, ma'am?” would hawe been scarce 
ly | mnnoyin than the “hear, hears!’ and “e@ laugh." that so courte 
ously confound the perorations of another class of talkers 


Towards m e of course moved, by immediately seizing upon the 


va ed " Little time was lost in flourishes: he knew the value of 
lamomenttoo well. With a polite salutation of the head. he began 
T helix S this rather odd, but not absolutely oely pile before as, 
inf middle of the road, is called King’s-Cross?” This was « proposi 
tion easily d dof. “Do you know what this spot was originally 
cal i j suttle- bridge,” answered I, innocently and leeoni ally 
Ra { ou're right, Sir—it was Battle-lridye Uy the by 
tall y if b res, did you sce the ceremony of upenimn s Londow 
bridge?” —1 started—and involuntarily moved to the utmost extre mity 
f the « tion. There was nothing unusual in the question—Heaven 


n asked it before—hut that was only a slronger reason 
why I should fl h from it now. Here then was the key to his oratori 
cal d } here was a simple edition of M ystery made Eary ile 
vas evidently London Bridge chronicler; an experimentalint who 
had paid a guinea fora seat, or had perhaps dine d with the committee 
at t! f { |. in order to see how many ~« nile he could de roy 


with the «tf othe course of a fortnight I feft the full peril ef my 
tuation, bat | wanted to ride on to the Angel, and scorned theretore to 


retreat, even fore the Dateh forces of my companions prolisity.— 
The quest as repented I said something about the wind ranniog 
away with rt of his observation, and leaving me only a ay lable 


Deafnes« I could not assume, for my ecuri meity (w hat 
Ow appended to it') had seduced me to heten in the first 
instance A third time he put the question, and in that particular tone 
which there ic no evading, which you musthear, “ Did you see the cere 
» London Bridge 1" — Why, really, Sir.” 1 stammered, 


here and there 


' 
amoral wi 


mony of ope 


1 can't aleolately say that I saw it; but—" His eye glistened—bis 
f; were W ¢ king a rapid movement towards my button—he was 
shout to peanece uwoon me like an eagle; the words were on his lipe— 

But. but.” 1 interrapted, with equal ardour and impressiveness 
have heard Heard! ob, my dear Sir—" was bursting like a tor 
reut from his tongue, bat T succeeded in stemming it—" Yes, yes, | have 
heard —hbesides L take in a newspaper morning and evening, | parchased 
two Sunday papers, one with an engraving—and I give you my word of 
honour. as a gentleman, that 1 have read every line that has been 
written upon the sabject.’ Newspapers! heavens! why, my gous 


fellow, vou don't trust fo the newspapers? Never was any thing so 
ir rect in thie world—never—-or in any other. Ut was nothing tke it 
Really, [beg your pardon for saying so to « stranger. bot I'm afraid 


vou've been exceedingly culpable-— yes. my dear Sir, Um enre you've 
been wofally deceived in this affair. Now prav let me ~" | despaired 
of farther resistance, gave ap the contest. sul: ted mys “if to his de 
scription, and he inflicted not lees than two huedred and fifty lines, 
almost a column (small print) apon me. “ Bat the grand feature of 


the ceremony,” continued he, “ was the Balloon. The accounts gives 
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ing shortness of the stage, that had so cruelly abridged the balloon- 
biography, hoped somebody would bring a bill into the next Parliament 
for lengthening the New-road, and got down with a rapidity that, by a 
sudden of the coachman’s eye, had, I perceived, produced a sur- 
mise that I was walking off with his fare in my pocket. 

My commission in the neighbourhood of Canonbury—( where I saw 
the old tower, occupied at various times by a series of illustrious tenants, 
including Oliver Goldsmith, and, “though last, not’ —yes, now I recol- 
lect, also ‘ least’—by Mr. Keeley, of Covent Garden)—my commission 
was executed ; [ sandwiched at “ the Angel;” and jumped upon a stage, 
«just going to start,”” on my return. most liberal translation of 
** just going to start,” means twenty minutes. I began to discuss Gold- 
smith within myself, and fell into a reverie about Burchell and the Prim- 
roses, whiel: rendered me insensible to the circumstance that somebody 
had taken the vacant seat beside me. We both turned our beads at the 
same instant, stared, and smiled; yes, I smiled, as one smiles at a friend 
who drops in just as one is sitting down to write an article ; or at meet- 


ing a particular acquaintance whom you have been trying to avoid for | 


three months, and who, you bad just heard, bad gone out of town for 
atwelvemonth. In short, it was the identical London Bridge chronicler 
whom I had parted from in the morning—the city-festival historian 
whom I had so much reason to dread a re-encounter with. My first 
thought was to affect not to know him, and to be deaf—I saw that 
wouldn't do; my next was to take a seat behind, or to leave the coach— 
but little time was left me to think; for the coachman attempted to 
crack his apology for a whip, the horses (or what had been horses) pre- 
tended to start off, and ina few minutes worked themselves into a re- 
spectable imitation of a trot, that deprived me of all choice but that of 
keeping my place—and my patience, if possible, 

“T think { was speaking of the balloon, Sir, when the coach stopped 
this morning,’ was the first glimmering indication of the dazzling descrip- 
that was to follow. “These atronautic excursions’ —opened a para- 
graph that lasted to St. Pancras Church, ere the expatiator paused to 
take breath. He described all the minutia of the matter, from Somerset 
House to the centre arch, and launched into the subjec: of Lalloons with 
achemical acumen that would have fascinated Faraday. He was, in 
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to be passed under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, granting the dignity of a Bavonet of the said United 
Kingdom to the following Gentlemen, and the respective heirs male of 
their bodies lawfully begotten, viz.:— 

Lieutenant-General John Slade. 

Lieutenant-General Sir William Anson, of Birchball, in the county | 
palatine of Lancater, K.C.B. 

Lieutenant-General Kenneth Mackenzies, of Gienbervie, in the coun- 
ty of Kincardine. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Robert Waller Otway, of Brightelmstone, in the 
county of Sussex, K.C.B. } 

Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell, G.C.B. and Lieutenant Go- | 
vernor of New-Brunswick. 

Augustus John Foster, of Stone-house, in the county of Louth, Esq. 
his Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
King of Sardinia. 

Sir James M’Grigor, of Campden Hill, in the County of Middlesex, 
M.D., Director-General of the Army Medical Department. 

Robert Way Harty, of Prospect-house, Roebuck, in the county of 
Dublin, Esq. Lord Mayor of Dublin. 

‘ — ohn Thomas Jones, of Cranmer-hall, in the county of Nor- 
olk. 

Robert Greenhill Russell, of Chequers-court, in the county of Buck 
inghem, Esq. 
iltiam Ghaytor, of Croft, in the county of York, and of Witton 
Castle. in the county of Durham, Esq. 

William Wrixon hecher, of Ballygiblin, in the county of Cork, Esq. 

Joseph Birch, of the Hazles, in the county palatine of Lancaster, 





Esq. 
Robert Campbell, of Carrick Buoy, in the county of Donegall, Esq. 
Wilfrid Lawson, of Brayton House, in the county of Cumberland, 


Esq. 
John Nugent Humble, of Cloncoskoran, in the county of Waterford, 
Esq. 

‘Soues Martin Lloyd, of Lancing, in the county gf Sussex, Esq. 


James Gibson Craig, of Riceaiton, in the county of Mid-Lothian, 
Esq. 





fact, filled with delight at all he had seen cn that eveatiul day, and his 
ecstacy was running over at his mouth. 
from his mind all “fond and trivial records’—the balloon alone was 


sailing through the bright mists of his imagination—and he had talked of | 


nothing else, from the moment the cords were cut, to that hour—and, I 
may doubtless add, to this. He seemed to have been wrought up to that 
perilous pitch of excitement, that he must either die, or describe. His 
physician had possibly prescribed twenty listeners a day, ten night and 
morning ; and in order that that they should not escape ion him, he had 
directed him to take them upon stage-coaches. This was the only way 
in which | could explain the phenomenon. His mouth was the safety- 
valve on which his existence depended. Ou the other band, he seemed 
to regard me as “all ear; be must have thought that 1 was born to 
listen, and had never felt the most distant inclination to interrupt. Hu- 
manity kept me silent—I bore it with —— meekness—( posterity 
will see my portrait, as the frontispiece to the Book of Martyrs)—but } 


could not, with all ee endure it beyond Park-crescent. 1 | 


was obliged, not to get down, but to throw myself off the coach—I for- 
got whetherI paid or not, in my agitation—and as I leaned my head 
against the railing of the Park-gates—listened—and heard no other sound 
than that of the rattling wheels of the retreating vehicle, it is impossible 
to paint my sensations. There is a pleasure in being relieved from listen- 
ing, which only those who have been relieved from listening know. i 
had to walk home to be sure, but then the idea that I could not by any 
possibility overtake the stage, was delightful. 

On the oceasion of my second visit to Canonbury, | was more cau- 
tious. Never, thought I, willl risk my senses—nay, my soul itself, for 
assassination might ensue—on the outside of a Puddlogton stage. A 
brilliant thought succeded, “ Yes,"’ said Lto myself, “I will get into an 
omnibus.” And I got in an omnibus, penetrating through the line of 

reen veils and bonnets, and walking upon feet and flounces, as you beat 

own the brushwood and trample upon furze-bushes —[ bad been seated 
two minutes when the vehicle stopped to take somebody in. 
instant, a thid nervous gentleman next to me said, “They ought to re- 
pair this road—it is very dangerous.”’—" Very dangerous, indeed,”’ 
promptly responded the voice of the new comer, that seemed, moreover, 
alarmingly familiar to my ear; “I don't half like these vehicles upon 
such roads as this—whatever people may say, it's much safer travelling 
in a balloon! Vdrather go up with Green any day.” There was no 
mistaking the oracle from whose lips these last words fell. J might 
have spared myself the trouble of looking; but I did cast a glance 


along the line of bonnets, and became convinced of the utter futility of | Knights Commanders are to attend and receive from his Majesty their 


all mortal manwuvres. Ihad foresworn the Scylla of a stage, and fallen 
into the Charybdis of an omnibus. There he was—my London Bridge 


friend—between me and the door—nine passengers off; eight people only | 


between me and his reminiscences I heard him going word for word 
through the whole narrative, with at least a hundred-and-forty-reporter- 
power. ig ’ P 
quently I could not interpret it into a personal design upon me; yet it 
was odd that I should find him always upon the same track. Did he 
devote bis whole time to riding back wards and forwards to “ the Angel?" 
—or was it all accidental’ And who was he? 


ceeding condescension of his Majesty, iw not ordering them to be 
thrown over the bridge? However, my business is with fact—not with 
speculations upon it; there he was—but where were his listeners’ We 
had hardly reached Euston-square, and five or six from both sides 
of the vehicle had quitted it already. One or two others were taken 
up, but none of them staid. By degrees the number diminished ; and at 
last I saw only three persons left between us. I now determined to make 
a desperate effort to escape; but then he was stationed, as I said, be- 
tween me and the door, and I reflected what an improvement it would 
be ifthey were to build omnibuses with a door at each end! ButI had 
a still greater difficulty to struggle with. For a fat lady opposite to me, 
who, probably from having connections in the city had been perse- 
veringly listening to the hetorogeneous wy of flags, feathers, arches, 
aldermen, and balloons, bad at last fallen asleep with one of my knees 
so tightly jammed between her own, that to extricate it without a more 
violent effort than my nerves were adequate to, was impossible. There 
I sate—fixed. Two more retreated, and the space between us lessened. 
In vain did I ensconce myself behind the shadowing shelter of a bonnet, 
whose magnitude I for the first time admired. A sudden bend by the 
wearer of it exhibited me to his recognizing eye. In another instant 
his hand was stretched out, as if to drag me from my retreat. “Ha! 
my dear Sir,” shouted he, as I shrank and looked round for compassion, 
“you are fortunate; I suddenly lost sight of you the last time we met— 
but | have something in my pocket which I must show you—you'll be 
delighted." And, suiting the action to the word, he drew from his 
pocket —let the reader guess what—a huge coloured print of the “ Cere- 
mony of opening the New London Bridge!” The fat lady woke with 
the commotion which this occasioned, and—with a mental thanksgiving 
—I felt my leg liberated. The liberation came too late—my hand was 
imprisoned. ‘‘ Look here—bhere it is,’ he continued; you can trace all 
the different groups and positions as I explained them to you the other 
day. All very good, indeed, very like—except the balloon! That's not 
the thing—I must speak to Green.” —‘ And pray, Sir,” said a small 
sour-visaged youth, who had once or tivice attempted to stem the torrent. 
with an effort to be quizzical, “at what part of the bridge were you sta 
tioned, that you could observe all this so aceurately ’ The orator 
turned a supercilious eye upon him—“ I was not on the bridge at all—I 
was there!" —*‘ There '—where, Sir?" He pointed triumphantly with 
his finger, and looked round at us al! 
that evinced his consummate satisiaction. We all leaned over to look 
His finger rested upon a spot far beyond the reach of every spectator in 
the picture but one. We scarcety trusted our eyes. He actually point- 
ed to the car of the balloon Mr. Green |" we all shouted simultaneous- 
ly—but we were all wrong. It was not Mr. Green—it was only “ the 
gentleman that went up with Mr. Green! —the renowned Sir Claudius 
Stephen's locum-tenens 

This is my story. Whether it be worth telling or not, I hardly know. 
I only know that u is true , . 


— 
NEW BARONETS, 
From the London Gatette Sept. 16, 1831 
Whitehall, Sept. 15.—The King bas been pleased to direct letters patent 


He had evidently obliterated 


The next | 


It was evidently no matter who his listeners were; conse- | 


Was it Mr. Jones, or | 
any of the committee, or aldermen, whose heads were turned at the ex- | 


“Tuere !” he said, in a tone | 


Joseph Barrington, of the city of Limerick, Esq. 

Theodore Henry Lavington Broadhead, of Burton, or Monk-Bret- 
ton, in the county of York, Esq. 

John Colman Rashleigh, of Prideaux, in the county of Cornwall, 

Esq. 





Campbell, of Barcaldine, in the county of Argyll, Esq. 
Percy Fitzgerald Nugent, of Donore, in the county of Westmesth, 





28q. 

John James Garbett Walsham, of Knill-court, in the county of Here- 
ford, Esq. 

Willian Heygate, of Southend, in the county of Essex, Esq. one of 
the Aldermen of the city of London. 

Thomas M’Kenny, Esq. one of the Aldermen of the city of Dublin. 

Henry Meux, of Theobald’s Park, in the county of Hertford, Esq. 

Charles Mansfield Clarke, of Dunham Lodge, in the county of Nor- 
folk, M.D., one of the Physicians in Ordinary to her Majesty. 

The King has been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under 
the Great Seal, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, | 
conferring the honour of Knighthood upon George Magrath, M.D., and 
| Surgeon in the Royal Navy. 

St. James’ Palace, Sept. 13.—The King was this day pleased to confer 
the honour of Knighthood upon Lieutenant-Colonel Frederic Smith; | 
| Lieut. Colonel Alexander Anderson ; Thomas Brancker, Esq. Mayor of | 
| Liverpool; Robert Gill, Esq. Lieutenant of his Majesty's Guard of Yeo- 
|} men; Henry Cipriani, Esq. Senior Exon of his Majesty’s Guard of Yeo- 
men; Henry Hinrich, Esq. Lieutenant of his Majesty’s Honourable 
| Band of Gentlemen Pensioners; and Richard Burton, Esq. Senior 
| Member of his Majesty’s Honourable Band of Gentlemen Pensioners. 

Office of Ordnance, Sept. 13.—Royal Regiment of Artillery—Second 
| Lieutenant George Innes to be First Lieutenant, vice Tindal, deceased, 
| dated Sept. 4, 1831; Captain and Brevet Major John Chester to be | 
| Lieutenant Colonel, vice Cleave, deceased; Second Captain John Gor- | 

don to be Captain, vice Chester; First Lieutenant George James to be | 
| Second Captain, vice Gordon; and Second Lieutenant William Emer- 
| ton Heitland to be First Lieutenant, vice James—the four last dated 
| Sept. 3, 1831. 

From the London Gazette, Sept. 20, 1831. 

Downing-street, Sept. 20, 1831.—The King has been pleased to com- 
mand that an Investiture of the most Honourable Military Order of the 
| Bath, shall take place at St. James's Palace, on Wednesday, the 28th 
| instant, at half past one o'clock; when the Knights Grand Crosses and 











respective badges of the order. 


St. James's Palace, Sept. 13. 





The King was this day pleased to confer the honour of Knighthood 
upon Major Francis Bond Head, of Sutton, in the county of Surry. 
PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 

War Office, Sept. 20.—13th Light Drags.: Capt. A. T. Maclean to be 
Maj. without pur., v, Bowers, dec., dated Oet. 29, 1830; Lt. T. Rosser, 
to be Capt., without pur., v. Maclean, dated Sept. 6, 1531; Serj. Maj. | 
C. Floyd to be Adj., with the rank of Cornet, v. Rosser prom., dated | 
Sept. & 

12th Foot: Lt. E. Senior, from the h. p. of the 14th Ft., to be Lt, v. 
F. Clarke, who exch. rec. diff., dated Sept. 20, 1821. 

44th Do.: Lt. H. L. Layard to be Capt. by pur., v. Connor who rets.; 
| Ens. W. H. Hadfield to be Lt. by pur., v. Layard; F. M. Wade, Gent. 

to be Ens. by pur., v. Hadfield; all dated Sept. 20, 1831. 

46th Do.: Lt. J. Campbell to be Adj., v. French prom., dated Oct. 13, 
1830; Ens. E. Bayly to be Lt. without pur., v. Campbell, app. Aqj., | 
dated Sept. 20, 1831; W. R. L. Bennet, Gent. to be Ens. without pur., 

|v. Bayly, dated Sept. 20, 1831. 

4%h Do.: Ens. J. T. Grant to be Lt. without pur., v. R. T. Sparks, 
dec., dated Nov. 12, 1830; Gent. Cadet J. Heatley, om the RI. Mil. | 
Col. to be Ens. without pur., v. Grant prom., dated & cpt. 20, 1831 

53d Do.: Ens. H. Walsh to be Lt. by pur., v. Burges who rets; A. Le- | 
vett, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Walsh; dated Sept. 20, 1531. 

55th Do.: Ens. H. M‘Caskill, from the 89th Footto be Ens., v. Popple- | 
ton, who exch. dated Nov. 11, 1830; Ens. W. Hope, from the 89h Ft. | 
to be Ens., v. Campbell who exchs., dated Nov. 22, 1830. | 

8%h Do. Ens. W. A. Poppleton, from the 55th Ft. to be Eus,, y. 
M‘Caskill who exch., dated Nov. 11, 1830; Eos. P. L. Campbell, from 

| the 55th Ft. to be Ens., v. Hope who exchs., dated Nov. 23, 1830. j 
THE ARMY, BREVET. 

War Office, Sept. 23.—To be Lt.-Col. in the Army.—Major the Hoa. | 
William Lennox Lascelles Fitx-Gerald de Roos (Mayor of Brigade to 
the Cavalry,) dated Sept. 8, 1831. 

To be Majors in the Army—Capt. J. Hall, of the Ist Regt. of Life 
Guards; Capt. A. Sullivan, of the 3d Dragoon Guards (Aid-de Camp | 
to Major-General Sir J. C. Dalbiac, K.C.B.;) and Capt. Lord C. Wel- 
lesley, of the Ist or Grenadier Regiment of Foot Guards—all dated | 
Sept. 8, 1831 


From the London Gazette, Sept. 23, 1531. 

[ This Gazette announces that the King has been pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon Major-Gen. A. G. R. Norcott; Lieut.-Col 
N. Douglas; W. H. Mulcaster. Post Captain, R. N.;: Col. M. M’Creagh; 
Col. R. Dick; and J. Soane, of Lincoln's Inn-fields, Esq. The Ga- 
zette also announces that the King has ordered a conge d elireto be issued 
to elect a new Bishop of Chichester, and recommending Dr Malthy to 
tha said See, and that the King has presented the Rev. Sydney Smith 
with the Prebendaryship of St. Paul's, void by the translation of the 
late Bishop of Chichester to the See of Worcester. | 





Summary. 


According to the Governor of the Bank of England the amount of 
the notes in circulation at present is, as near as can be ascertained, 
17,600,000. Thas, within a short period, it appears that the currency has 
been reduced about four millions 

There isa good deal of anxiety felt in the City as to the state of the 

Revenue during the present quarter It has been said that there is a 
considerable deficiency, but that it will be made good, in a great measure 
| by the payment of upwards of half a million by the East India Com- | 
pany, which willbe brought into the present quarter. The payment of 





| approved of by the French Cabinet- 
‘through another channel. 


i takethe lead in France. 


duties on foreign corn alone, in the course of mw 
beng stones ign one week, has 80nuDed 


The exportations of the precious metals continue on a most extemive 
scale. Since the commencement of the present month, the entries or 
the shipment of gold end silver coin at the Custom House, have ee. 
ceeded 1,500,000 ounces. The entries for Hamburg, have been 560 006, 
oz. of silver, and 26,000 oz. of gold coin and bars. For Calais, 270.000 
oz. of silver, and 15,000 oz. of gold coin ; for Rotterdam, 20,000 02. of 
silver, and 33,000 oz. of gold coin; for St. Petersburgh, 210,000 oz. of 


| silver coin; and for Riga, 10,000 oz. of silver coin. The value of the 


gold and silver coin and bars, entered for exportation, is nearly a mil- 
lion and a half sterling, in addition to the very large amounts estered 
for exportation during the previous month. 
In Great Britain there are 7,125 Sunday Schools, which are cond 

by 88,860 teachers, who have under their care 844,700 co 
Ireland there are 3.037 schools, condueted by 18,680 teachers, and 
having 217,900 scholars. So that there are, in the United Kingdom, in 
connection with the Union, 10,162 schools, 107,540 teachers, and 
1,062,600 scholars. 


Coronation Service.—The greater part of the prayers used in the 
Queen’s coronation are found in the coronation of Judith, daughter of 
Charles the Bald, who married A:thelwulf, the father of Alfred King of 
the West Saxons, A.D. 856. So that 25 years only are wanting to com- 
plete the 1,000 years since they have been appropriated to an English 
queen. 

A letter from Naples says:—‘‘A double marriage is talked of with 
our Royal Family. The King isto marry the Princess Christina of 
Sardinia. She is sister to the Queen of Hun aad the Duchess of 
Lucca, and very beautiful. The second sister of the King of Naples, 
the Princess Marie Antoinette, is promised to Don Sebastian of Spain. 
She rivals her sister, the Queen of Spain, in beauty and grace.” 

Good News,—A para h in one of the French rs postpon 
fatal visit of the comet of 1832 to the year 87,832! pew te 

Post-offices were first established in Paris, 1462; in England, 1581 
in Germany, 1641; in the Turkish dominions, 1740; regulated b 
Parliament and made general in England, 1656; and in Scotland, 1685. 


On Saturday morning, at half past eight o'clock, the remains of the 
Dowager Countess of Mornington were removed from her late residence 
in Henrietta-street Cavendish-square, to Grosvenor Chapel, South Aud- 
ley- street. The funeral was attended by several relatives and friends of 
the deceased, among whom were the Duke of Wellington, the Marquess 
Wellesley, and Lord Maryborough. The remains of her Ladyship were 
deposited at the feet of the late Earl, in consequence of the vault in 
which he was buried, forty-seven yearsago, being closed. A long line: 
of carriages followed the funeral. 

The Princess Louise, daughter of the Duchess of Suxe Weimar, 
attended by Lady Beddingfield and Miss Gore, will remain at Brighton 
for sometime, for the benefit of sea-bathing. 


On Monday, the marriage of the Hon. Augustus Villiers, second son 
of the Earl and Countess of Jersey with the Hon. Miss Elphinstone, 
only daughter of Viscountess Keith, was solemnized at St. George's 
Hanover-square. After the ceremony,a splendid déjeuner was given by 
Lady Keith, at her residence in Piccadilly; and at three o’clock the 
bride and bridegroom left town in an open carriage and four for Osterley 
Park, the seat of the Earl of Jersey. 

It appears that the Duke of Modena hes not yet condescended to 
recognise the King of the French. In the official Almanack, just pub- 


| lished, in that Dukedom, Charles X. is set down as King of France and 


Navarre, whilst Louis Philip is mentioned as Duke of Orleans. 


A naval novel, of a very singular character, is, we hear, on the eve of 
appearance. Its objects are said to be two-fold; first, as giving a sketch 
of the rise and progress in the navy, of a young gentleman of high birth ; 
and, secondly, as developing some truths, the existence of which are 
little suspected, relative to the battle of Navarino, and to the strange 
effect which that event produced on the mindsof his Majesty’s late 
Government. The author is reported to have been present at the battle ; 
and he seemsto have been in the secret of the whole affair, not only as 
regards the engagement itself, but the political cabal which followed 
it. No name has been allowed to transpire. 

The vessel launched on Thursday, (the Thunderer,) had been in the 
stocks for nearly nine years, having been laid down in the year 1822. 
She is built with African and English oak, from a design of Sir R. Sep- 
pings, under the direction of Mr. O Lang, and is rated at 84 guns, though 
she will carry 86. The timbers of the decks, except the upper quarter- 
deck and the orlop, are placed diagonally, instead of fore and aft, as 
hitherto ; and her side beams are supported by strong iron crutch knees, 
instead of wooden ones. She is built with a round stern, and is con- 
sidered a perfect model of naval architecture. 


_ Duchess de Berri—Among those strange coincidences to which the 
vicissitudes of life give birth, may be mentioned the fact, that in the 


| course of last month, the mother o young Napoleon was seen welcoming 


the motherof the Duke de Bordeaux with a series of entertainments at 
Parma, and both were heard to congratulate themselves on their esca- 
pedes from the hands of the French liberals—their quondam “good 
lieges and true.” 

The regatta of the English Yacht Club, which took place some days 
ago at Cherbourgh, excited an unusual degiee of interest. Cherbourgh 
was thronged with visiters, a great portion of whom were English. The 
town was so full, that many gentlemen, who arrived over night, were 
unable to procure lodgings, and bivouacked in the streets. Lord Har- 
borough is said to have expended £800 to give éclat to this splendid 
regatta. The prize, which was a gold cup worth 200 guineas, was won 


| by one of the smallest yachts. 


King Leopold bas expressed a wish that a certain number of Belgian 
pupils should be admitted to the French Polytechnic school. They will, 
it is said, be admitted, but not on a footing of equal advantege with the 


| French pupils. 


The castle of Rambouillett has been fixed on as the residence of the 
Dey of Algiers. It is now undergoing repairs for the reception of its 
new occupant. 

Ferdinand VII. has recently liberated 71 Frenchmen, who were con- 
fined inthe prisons of Pampeluna and St. Sebastian, for having joined 
the detachment of Spanish refugees, who last year attempted to pene- 
trate into the peninsula. 

The Ex-Emperor, Don Pedro, who at present occupies the Castle of 
Mendon, has recently been disposing of some of the valuable jewels be 
brought with him from Brazil. A fewdays ago, Vidocq, the late super- 


| intendent of the French police, visited him and made some extensive 


purchases of diamonds, for which he paid in good Phillippes dor, newly 
coined atthe mint of Paris. 

Many still affect to doubt, whether Covent Garden will openat all 
this season. The note of preparation has, at all events, been sounded 
—and we have heard of several engagements having been concluded. 
Young is positively engaged for a limited number of nights. Bra- 
ham’s invaluable services, too, have been secured. Rophino Lacey 


|has prepared an opera—and Braham has been studying his part fora 


We hope for the sake of the public, as well asof the pro- 
Wilson, and Miss 


month past. ¢ 
fession, that the house may open at the usual time. 
Inverarity , will of course form partof the company 


It is rumoured at the West End, that, at a recent meetiug of the great 


| Tory Lords, ithas been resolved to attempt the defeat of the Bill, by 


moving, asan amendment, the introduction of a less sweeping measure. 


| —Court Journal. 


The recent movements of M. de Talleyrand have not been altogether 
As a consequence, some im- 
portant communications have lately been forwarded to our Government, 
M. de Talleyrand, however, evinces no dis- 
position to relinquish his present situation, unless he shall be allowed to 
To such an arrangement, all parties, except 
the royalists, are opposed; so that his continuance in England may be 


| calculated on for some time longer. 


The funeral procession of the Duchess Dowager of Rutland, reached 
Selvoir Castle on Saturday evenicg. The mournful cavalcade was 
joined about four miles from Belvoir by 150 of the Duke’s tenantry, on 
horseback, wearing black cloaks. The remains of her grace lay in 
state at the Castle during Sunday, and on Monday morning they were 
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. on of 
ved for interment to the family mausoleum, within a short distance 
os Castle. The funeral ceremony was performed by the Rev. ~—_ 
Thornton, in the presence of the Buke of Rutland, the youthful Mar- 
uess of Granby, Lords Charles and Robert Manners, Lord eer 
andthe Messrs, Norman, her Grace's grandsons. ‘The jointure er 
Grace, amounting to £7,000 per annum, reverts to the present Dake. 

Sir Augustus D'Este, son of the Duke of Sussex, has filed a he 
Chancery to perpetuate the memory of his father's marriage. at as 
also taken Counsel's opinion upon its legality, which we understand, ts 
in his favour. el! aoa ain 

Lord Bury, the eldest son of the Earl of Albemarle; the Hon. 
Maule, eldest son ef Baron Panmure; and the Earl of Uxbridge, eldest” 
son of the Marquess of Anglesey, are, it is said, to be raised to the digniiy 
of the peerage. a 

The Grand Duchess Helene, of Russia, is about to Py a visit to 
Brighton. The Chevalier Bankhousen, Consul-General for Russia, left | 
town on Saturday, for the purpose of engaging a suitable residence for 
her Highness. 

Many contradictory rumours have been circulated during the week, | 
relative to the cause of the absence of the Duchess of Kent, and the | 
Princess Victoria, from the Abbey, on Thursday week. The indifferent | 
health of the Princess wasa cause—but not the only cause, of her non- 
appearance. The Duchess of Kent was anxious that the Princess should 
as Heiress Presumptive, take precedence of the other collateral branches 
of the Royal family; but the Duchess of Gloucester objected to such 
an arrangement. A correspondence between Earl Grey, and the Duchess 
of Kent, was the consequence. The nvuble Earl could not accede to 
the wishes of the Royal Duchess relative to her daughter, without disre- 

arding the recorded precedents in sueh cases. The Duchess of Kent, 
in these circumstances, deemed it better that her daughter and herself 
should not be present at the august oenagg than that the Princess 
should waive any of what the Royal Duchess deemed her privileges, on 
the one hand—or give rise to unpleasant feelings in any quarter, by 
attempting to enforce them, on the other.—Court Journal. 


Baron Panmure is a brother to the Earl of Dalhousie, who so emi- | 
nently distinguished himself as a commander at the battle of Waterloo. | 
The Earl of Dalhousie has two sons, to whom his title will, of course, 
descend; but in the event of his own death, and the death of his two 
sons, previously to the aeath of Baron Panmure, the title of the Earl of | 
Dalhousie will go to the Hon. Fox Maule, the eldest son of Baron 
Panmure. 

The ermine worn at the Coronation by the Dowager Marcitioness of 
Hastings, was a hundred and seventeen years old, and was used by the | 
Earls of Lansdown, at the Coronations of George the First, Second. | 
and Third. Her Ladyship’s dress, which was made by Mrs. Hunter, | 
was composed entirely, of British manufacture. | 

At her Majesty’s Drawing-Room, on Monday, the Marquess of Chol- | 
mondeley appeared in the dress (an Admiral's uniform) worn by his | 
Majesty under his robes on the day of the Coronation, it being the per- 
quisite of his Lordship, as officiating for the Lord Great Chamberlain. | 

German Teaching.—We hear from our foreign correspondent much | 
eulogium on Fredseeor Baron de Fabeck’s new method of teaching the 
German language, as combining both clearness and rapidity. If he is as | 
successfnl in England as he has been on the continent, the result will be | 
fortunate for the admirers of that most interesting but difficult language. 
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after the opening of the house. A new opera by Bishop will be put in, countenance presided over our repast; and, when it was concluded, be 


rehearsal on Tuesday. 


first broke silence. The voice came as if from the distant land of the 


The note of preparation bas been sounded at Covent Garden, and we | dead, and ey Ag ya that he uttered is engraven on my memory. ‘My 


have heard of several engagements having been concluded. Young is | Children,’ said 
positively engaged for a limited number of nights. Braham'sinvaleable | of 


services, too, have been secured. Rophino Lacey has prepared an ope- 
ra—and Braham has been studying his part for a newb Sant. Wilson 


and Miss [nverarity will, of course, form part of the company. 


Mr. Kean appeared on Wednesday night at the Haymarket Theatre, 
as Eustache de St. Pierre, in the Surrender of Calais, and, we are happy 
to say, was so much better, that he sustained it with little appearance ot | 
illness or debility. Mis performance received very deserved applause | 
throughout. 

_ Female Heroism.—tIn the late attack upon Wilna, fourteen female war- 
riors distinguished themselves in the Polish ranks. One of them was! 
unfortunate enough to receive three wounds from a spear; in the midst 
of the hearty commisseration which her sufferings excited amongst ber 
companions in arms, she exclaimed—* These wounds do not pain me. 
How happy should I die, did I but know that Wilna is our own !""—The | 
next moment she was a lifeless corpse. 


The foreign journals mention the death of Madame Maria Szyma-| 
nowska, a Polish lady, who was first pianiste to the Court of Russia. | 
She was esteemed one of the finest hmele piano-forte players in Europe. 

PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

The late visit of the Emperor and Empress of Brazil, and the Dey of 
Algiers, to the Opera Italien, attracted thither all the fashion of Paris, | 
and the dresses of the ladies were conspicuous for novelty and elegance. | 
The following is a brief description of a few of the most admired :— 

The ex-Empress of Brazil wore a dress of striped mousseline de laine, | 
of the colour called Swedish blue, with a mantilla scarf of black blonde | 
the two ends of which were confined on the bosom by a slide, set with | 
brilliants. Her hair was dressed in an exceedingly simple style, and 
was braided on the forehead. 

‘The Duchess d’O appeared in a robe of plain white organdé, | 
without embroidery. The only ornament in her air was 4 very large 
tortoise-shell comb. 

One very beautiful woman was distinguished for her coiffure d la 
Grecque, her hair being braided in front, and plaited and turned round | 
On the summit of the head. Above the plait rose a high tortoise-shell 
comb, with an open-work top. | 

There were a great many hats of paille de riz, leghorn, and watered 
gros-de- Naples, ornamented with feathers. 

Hats and caps were much more general than hair coiffures. Of the 
latter, a few only were adorned with flowers. 

Canezons of tulle and muslin were exceedingly numerous. They 
were, for the most part, embroidered in stripes, approximating at the 
waist, behind and before, and spreading wide on the shoutders. 

Many ladies wore white muslin dresses, with broad hems surmounted 
by needle-work. Robes of chaly were also exceedingly general. The 
patterns of the latter were chiefly large bunches of flowers.—Sept. 19 





—~——_ 
From Friendship's Offering, for 1832. 
THE TEMTATION OF THE CAPUCHINS, 


A TALE OF MURCIA. 


By the Author of “ Spain, in 1830."’ 


Anecdote of the late Mr. Northcote-—One day Sir W. Knighton called | ;, No one visits Murcia without making an excursion to Monte Agudo. | 


upon the veteran, (to whose saga yf he bad been much indebted be- 
fore his distinguished connexion w.th his late Majesty), and asked him: 
‘What do you know of the Prince Regent?” ‘‘ Nothing,” said North- 
cote; “what should 17” “Why he knows you very well,” said | 
Knighton. “Who saysso?” “Himself.” “ Pooh!” said Northcote; | 
“ its only his brag.”’ 

Sir W. Scott.—Our illustrious countryman is, we learn, about to take a 
trip to the Mediterranean, in H. M. 8. Barham. We have conversed 
with a friend who dined with him within the last week in Edinburgh, and 
we rejoice to hear that he was in good health and spirits.—London Lite- 
rary Gazelle, Sept. 24 

Impromptu, ascribed to Mr. Croker, on Lord John Russell’s complain- 
ing that the attendance on the Reform Bill had hurt his health: 

Jack and Bill brought in a bill 
To breed a Revolution: 

Bill fell down and cracked his Crown, 

And Jack his Constitution. 


| 

Change in Military Dress.—His Majesty has ordered the following al- | 
terations to take place in the army:—The uniforms of the officers of the | 
regular forces to be laced in gold, except those of the household troops, | 
who are to continue to wear their present gold embroidery. The whole 
of the cavalry, with the exception of the Royal Horse Guards (Blue), 
to be dressed in redat the next issue of clothing. ‘The*mustachios of | 
the cavalry (excepting in the Life Guards, the Royal Horse Guards, and 
the Hussars) to be abolished, and the hair of the non-commissioned vffi- | 
cers and soldiers, throughout the regular forces, to be cut closely at the | 
side and back of the head. The four regiments of Hussars to be dressed 
alike ; their officers to have one dress only, and that of a less costly pat- | 
tern, which will forthwith be prepared. The serjeants of infantry are 
te be armed with fusils instea of pikes, and the caplines and tassels | 
worn on the caps of the officers and men are to be abolished, and the 
feather of both officer and soldier to be shortened, so as not to shew 
more than eight iuches above the cap. The gorgetis also to be abolished. 
The officers and men of the Light Infantry throughout the army to wear 
a green tuft instead of a feather, and the bands of infantry regiments 
to be dressed in white, with the regimental facings. The star upon the 
strap of the officer's epaulette to be that of the Order of the Bath, 
instead of the Order of the Garter, with the exception of those regi- 
ments for which a national badge has been authorized. These arrange- 
ments to have reference to future supplies, and are not to prevent } 
either officers or soldiers from wearing out their present appointments, 
or such as may be in progress of preparation, it being, however, under- 
stood that this indulgence is not to extend beyond Christmas, 18.11, in 
the case of regiments at home, or beyond Christmas, 1832, in regiments 
abroad, His Majesty has dispensed with officers of the army appearing, 
either at Levees or Drawing Rooms, in shoes and buckles; they will, 
therefore, in future wear the trousers prescribed by regulation. 

Dr. Malthy’s advancement to the see of Chichester, is the appropriate 
reward of talents of the highest order, and great classical attainments, 
directed to the good of mankind. Few appointments will be more po- | 
pular, either with churchmen or laity. 

It appears, from the affidavits which are officially filed, that, in two 
years and a half, 70,000 persons have been arrested for debt in and about 
London, the law expenses of which hav2 amounted to upwards of half | 
a million. In addition to which, probably, quite as many more actions | 
have been brought on unbailable writs, for debts under £20, the costs 
on which must have been little less than another half million. 

The Rev. William Garnier, late a Prebend of Winchester and Rector 
of the valuable livings of Brightwell. Berks, and Droxford, Hants, has 
surrendered the whole of his preferment into the hands of the Bishop of 
Winchester, who has presented his brother the Rev. Thomas Garnier to 
the vacant stall 





The King of Denmark, to prevent unnecessary litigation, has establish 
ed a Court of Equity or Arbitration, the members of which are paid by 
Government, and no expense is incurred by the parties appealing to its 
decision. No suit can be instituted in any Court without a certificate to 
state that the parties have ineffectually attempted to settle it by arbitra- 
thon 

Among the forthcoming novelties in the theatrical world Drury-lane 
promises moch : Macready has been re-engaged. 


Jones, of Edinburgh, is among the new engagements. This perfor- 
mer’s forte is elegant comedy 

Miss Kenneth, from Dublin, is another most important acquisition to 
this establishment. She is an exceedingly clever and interesting perfor- 
mer in Miss Foot’s line 

The grand spectacle for the display of Monsieur Martin's wonderfully 
endowed co ny is in active preparation, and promises to be more at- 
tractive than any exhibition which has appeared in town for the last | 
twenty years past. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wood are engaged, end will appear in about a fortnight | 








| base of a perpendicular rock, whic 
ish castle. This rock, and its subject village, are among the most con 
spicuous objects seen from the tower of the Cathedral of Murcfa; and 
being charmed with the distant view of Monte Agudo, I paid a visit to it 


is a very small village flanked by two convents, and situated at the 
1 is crowned by the ruins of a Moor 


the same evening. 
I walked through the garden of the Capuchin convent, in company 
with one of the friars, who informed me, among other things, that ten 


years ago their number had been twenty; but that now, no more than 
seven inhabited the convent. 


‘the mortality has been great,” said I. 
“ And sudden and singular,” said the friar. ‘ Come this way,” added 


he, leading the way to a small elevated mound which commanded a 
view of the rock: “ Do you perceive these crosses on the summit ?’ 


* There are thirteen,” said I. 

‘* Just thirteen,”’ said the friar, looking grave, and crossing himself 
‘* T told you,” continued he, ‘that there were twenty friars in the con- 
vent, and now there are but seven: these thirteen crosses commemorate 
the death and perdition of thirteen friars, once the children of God!’ 


aad again the revereud father crossed himself rapidly. 


“There must be some extraordinary circumstances connected with 
the event,” said I. 

The friar, without attending to my remark, took my band, and led me 
back to the convent. ‘’Tis late to return to Murcia to-night,” said he; 
“a bed in the convent is at your disposal: but for supper I can only pro 


mise you good fruit and tolerable wine.” 


I was easily prevailed upon; and, before throwing myself upon my 
mattress, the friar indulged me with the following curious relation. 

“ You must know, that the Capuchin convent of Monte Agudo wa 
long noted throughout Spain for the strictness with which the rules of 


| the order were observed, and for the unblemished sanctity of those who 


were itsinmates. More than once has the peculiar favour of God, and 


rotection of the saints, shielded our fraternity from evils that have fallen | 


xeavily upon our brethren; and miracles have oftentimes attested the 


fact, that St. Francis had taken into his keeping the friars of Monte Agu- 
do. The spectacle of piety was as hateful to the wicked as it was pleas 


ing to the good; and if the glorified saints looked down upon us with 


complacency, the Evil One, and his apostates, beheld us with far other 
feelings. They plotted our ruin,—and they accomplished it. 
* Thesuperior of our convent was named Godfrido. He loved us all | 


as his children; and our love and respect for him knew no limits ; but he 
was full of years, and his last hour approached 
world, he charged us not to be over hasty in the choice of a superior 


‘ Choose deliberately, my children,’ said he; ‘upon the father depends | 
the po of the children; doubtless God and St. Francis will direct 
| your judgment.’ 


“* Godfrido died; and, for some days, not one spoke of a successor 
At length, the propriety of os a superior began to be whispered 


amongst us; but the age, piety, and qualifications of several of the fa 
thers were so equally balanced, that it was impossible to find any reason 
for a preference of one over another; and so our convent continued | 


without a bead. 

“One day—(a day that can never pass from my memory so long as it 
pleases God that [ remain in this world')—we were assembled in the 
refectory, and had taken our places at table: but the chair of the supe- | 
rior was vacant; for soit had been allowedto remain ever since the 
reverend father Godfrido died. ‘That chair,’ said one of our number 
pointing to it, ‘must not remain longer unoccupied: ‘tis not for the in- 
terest of the order, or of this convent, that it should be vacant. Holy 
St. Francis!’ said he, raising his eyes and his clasped bands to the pie 
ture of that saint kneeling in adoration of the cross, ‘ direct us in our 
choice’ In that moment, the chair was filled! St. Francis himself ap- 
peared to preside over us. The same thought passed through the minds 
of usall: St. Francis has seen our difficulty ; he has returned to earth 
to direct our choice; and, till that choice has been made, our patror 
saint condescends to be our superior. During our meal no one spoke ; 
our sainted superior did not taste of our repast, and no one pressed him 
toeat. He rose first, and we followed him; and, at vespers, a voice 
such as never was poured from human lips, mingled with our song. I 
gazed earnestly upon him all the while, and, although his countenance 
was expressive of that mild and enraptared piety that I had learned to 
know so well in the picture of Murillo which adorned our refect wry, I 
observed, at times,a strange and almort fearful smile pass over it, jarring 
with our holv exercises, and with the character of a glorified saint; and 
once, sostrongly and unpleasnntly was my mind impressed by the con- 
templation, that I involuntarily crossed myself 

“ Strange! said 1, within myself, when I retired to my dormitory,— 
strange, that when our patron saint, an immortal and glorified sprit, pre 
sided over our exercises, so little devotion should have entered my heart 
And when I fell upon my knees, and would have prayed, my prayers 
were disturbed by flittering images of the world, and by forgotten, and 
almost unholy recollections, that I had thought were buried for ever 

“ The following day St. Francis was still amongst us: the se-ve singu 
larly beautifal tones mingled with ovr services; the same wan and pious 








Before leaving this | 


/ “your prayers for direction reached the boly assembly 
the saints; I left the abodes of the blest, to come to oom aid; but 
first, 1 am commanded to make known to you the will of God. Mode 
rate your austerities ; beaven is satishied with the past, ard wills that, for 
the future, you shall show oy ratitade by using the life whieh has 
been bestowed upon you. Fat of all that which God has given to feed 
his people; let darkness be the season of rest, for the morning is as ac- 
ceptable as the miduight prayer. To-morrow I will further anounce 
the will of heaven. Pax Vobiscum.’ 

yhen the likeness of Si. Francis ceased speaking, there rested a 
moment upon the countenance the same fearful smile that I had seen at 
vespers; and, glancing at the picture of the saint, | was struck with 
the more than usual mournfuluess of his face, and with the dissimilarity 
in the expression af the two countenances, although the features were 
the same. I observed, with pain, that the announcements of the so 
rior were not disagreeable to the greatest number of my brethren, who, 
like myself, were all sensible of a diminished ardour in the spirit of de- 


| votion: but for my own ~ I heeded not the injunctions we had re- 


ceived: I spent the whole of the night in prayer; and although | was 
unable to infuse into my orisons the warmth thet once I bad felt, I yet 
retained the power of punishment, and, as an expiation of my mental 


| wandering, I inflicted corporeal suffering 


* Our table, the following day, was spread with luxuries; not the sim- 
ple luxuries of mellow fruits, and vegetables, and wheaten bread, and 
pure oil, but with dainty meats, to which our palates were strangers, and 
rich and spicy sauces that heated the blood, and the intoxicating wines of 
Alicant that inflamed the mind. Few were able to resist such tempta- 
tions; the fruits were neglected, and the weak wines were hem 
‘My children,’ said the superior, when the repast was concluded, ‘it is 
good that you rest until vespers, that the body may be refreshed for the 
exercises of the mind. Go to your dormitories, andenjoy what I have 
prepared for you.’ T entered my dormitory, aud opened one of my de- 
votional books, and at the same moment, music such as Thad never 
heard before rose as if from the convent garden. It was slow, but not 
solemn; the instruments and the voices might have been tuned in hea- 
ven, but the strain was earthly: it awoke no holy thought, but appealed 
rather to human feelings and human passions 

‘* We met at vespers; it was an assemblage of flushed countenances 
and troubled minds. We attempted the service; but so discordant 
were our tones after the strains (hat still rung in our ears, that our music 
died away in whispers, and only the melodious voice of the superior 
was heard. 7 most strange! said I, within myself, that tones 
such as these should fall like ice upon the beart.— Go, 'my children,’ 
said the likeness of St. Francis, ‘go into your garden ; breathe there the 
evening air and the sweet fragrance of your flowers; walk under your 
palm trees, and reflect upon the goodness of God, in having framed you 
with so much capacity for enjoyment; and then retire to your dormito- 


| ries, and sleep till you are awakened by the morning sun.’ 


“‘T went with my brethren. It was a delicious evening ; our palms 


| stood stately and stirless; the leaves of our acacias searcely quivered; 


the slanting rays of the sinking sun tinged with a brighter gold our clus 
tering dates and oranges, and the air was loaded with sweet perfamer.— 

See ye that fountain shaded by its willows?’ continued the friar, ap- 

proaching the window of the refectory ; “a female was stooping over it, 

lifting water with a small vessel, which she emptied into a large pitcher. 

No female had ever before been seen within the precinets of the convent; 

and asmall door that led from the garden to the rock was open for the first 

time in my remembrances One by one we approached the fountain ; 

curiosity led us forward perhaps other motives and other feelings 

guided the steps of some. The maiden continued to bend over the 
fountain, and her form was reflected upon its glassy bosom Not one 
amongst us spoke to his neighbour; each felt ashamed, and knew that 

duty commanded him to withdraw; but all remained rooted on the 
spot. 

The maiden at length had filled her pitcher, and lifting a little water 
in the smaller vessel, she turned suddenly round, and holding the ves 
sel towards us, asked if any of us would drink. Strangely sweet and 
melodious was her voice: yet, when she spoke, I thought I had heard 
the tones before. Beautiful was her countenance; yet it was beauty of 
an unearthly kind. Lam little skilled in these matters; few females | 
had seen; but of those that accident had from trom time to time shewn 
me, neither in gracefulness of form, nor in perfection of features, could 
any one of them be compared with the maiden who fixed ber calm lus 
trous eyes upon us, and offered the litle vessel dripping with chrystal 
The rich meats that most of us bad eaten, and the heating wines, gave 
additional value to the offering; and he to whom the damsel first extend- 
ed the cup, took it from her hands, and drained it to [the dregs. jAgain 
she filled 4, and offered it to us one after the another, as we stood around 
the fountain; and fourteen times she re-filed it, and I was the fourteenth 
towlom she offered it. [had never ceased to gaze upon the counte- 
nance of the damsel, from the moment that she first presented the cup 


, L confess it was perety the fascination of beauty; but curiosity, arising 


from a vague feeling of suspicion, was another motive ; for I bad remy rk- 
ed, that as each friar returned into ber hand the cup drained to the bot- 
tom, a faint smile passed over her countemnce, bringing with it a recol- 
lection of the strange and fearful expression that had more than once dis- 
figured the face of the superior. 1 had resolved to refuse the cup, and, at 
the moment thet I rejected it, her still lustrouseyes looked into mine 
There was that in them which belongs not tothe good. I shuddered, and 
recommented myself to the protection of heaven. The remaining sis fol- 
lowed my example, and ad te to drink; and the damsel, placing the 
earthern vessel upon her head, left the fountain, and passed through the 


little door-way out of the convent garden. The path is visible all the 


way up the rock, from the little elevation to which I conducted you. 
We saw her slowly ascend; she often paused and looked back; at length 
she reached the summit, and sat down; but the deepening dusk soon 
hid her from our sight 

“ There was no conversation amongst us; we returned silently to the 
convent; and the supper table was again spread with all that tempts the 
palate and debilitates the mind. We were dismissed to our dormitories, 


| and again soft and voluptuous music filled the air. I laboured et my de- 


votions: they came not willingly; but I called again and again upon Bt. 
Francisto give me strength ; till at length the world was shut out, and 


| earnestness came, and strength and knowledge came along withit. I 


then knew that we were deluded; and I believe that the damsel of the 
fountain, and the likeness of St. Francis, were one and the seme; and 
that both were the Evil Oae! 

“ Atlength I slept; but onholy visions pursued me. Again my ears 
were delighted by music of the earth; I set at a loxurious banquet, and 
quaffed rich and intoxicating wines. Iknew that my feelings were sin- 
ful and Teseaped from temptation, and fled into the convent church, 
and prostated myself before the image of St. Francis; but when I raised 
my eyes, it was not the saint upon whom they were fixed, but the dam- 
sel who lifted the waterfrom the fountain. The scene then changed ; 
again I stood by the fountain with my brethren, and I saw her extend 
her rounded arm and small hand towerds me, and when I put the cu 
aside, there stood in her place « horrible likeness of St. Francis fi 
such were my visions, what must have been the visions of those who 
hed not, like me, striven against temptation—who had banqueted like 
men of this world, and who suspected not that the damsel was no child 
of earth 

[ awoke, and slept again. I thought! stood by the fountain; but, 
save myself, the damsel only was there. She rose, and passed through 
the small gateway, and I followed; and when she turned round and 
backoned, [saw no unearthly expression in her eyes, and nothing but 
beauty in her smile; but when I woald have passed out of the garden, 
I found myself held back, and looking behind, I pe received the mild 
countevance of father Godfrido; and again Lawoke. 

“T rose from my bed, and looked from my window which opens to- 
wards the garden. All was steeped in the white moonshine, which 
trembled apon the surface of the fountain, and showed me upon its brink 
a figure such as Thad seen in my vision, aod such as reminded me of the 
damsel who had offered us to drink. 1 will fathom this mystery, I said 
within myself. I know it is a delusion,—a fascination sent from bell, to 
lure us from the path to heaven; perhaps I may save my brethren ; and 
recommending myself to God and St. Francis, I hastily pot on my gar 
ment, and left my chamber; bat, before passing into the garden, | enter- 
ed the church, and offered upa prayer at the altar of the a: and of 
yur patron saint As I left the ebered and crossed the pate, heard the 
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Se 
doors of several of the dormitories close, and the steps of more than | nate and appoint the toliowing officers to 
one of my brethren echo through the cloisters; and I could entertain no Hon. Military Order of the Bath :— 
doubt that their latest vision had been like mine, and that they, like me,| Capt. R. Curry, R.N. Col. 
were seeking the fountain and its visitant; but the motive, I feared, Hon. F. P. Irby, R.N. 
might be different. D). Woodriff, R.N. 

“| passed into the garcen, and walked towards the fountain. All was Hon. G. Elliot, R.N. 
calm and solemn; the silent visitant of the fountain, sat by its margin, James Sanders, R.N. 
aad as | approached, she turned towards me, and { remembered the cap- Hugh Pigot, R.N. 
tivating smile | had seen in my vision. She rose and passed through the 5.P. Humphreys, R.N. 
gateway, and I followed; but no shade of the pious Godfrido stood Jobn Tower, R.N. 
there to warn the passer by. The path from the convent garden to the | W. Hennah, R.N. 
summit of thr rock, is steep and narrow, and is here and there fringed | W. P. Camby, R.N. 
with clamps of the Alg . The damsel walked o glided quickly up Hon. J. Percy, R.N. 
the ascent, and I pressed closely forward. God and St. Francis know A. King, R.N. 
that I was urged on by a pious bope; I knew that it was no earthly be- | Col. R. Payne, Hompesch’s Rifles 





ing | pursued; but I was strong in the belief of heavenly help, and | C. Nicol, 66th Foot 
feared not even the Arch Enemy. Atasmall clamp of trees, not far H. King, 82d Foot i 
from the summit, the figure passed; and when | had nearly reached the F. R. Thackeray, R.E. | 


J. B. Savage, R. M. 
J. F. Bireh, R.E. 
Henry Philott, R.A. 


same spot, a countenance was tursed to me that was no longer the coun- 
tenance of the damsel who had filled her pitcher at the fountain; I saw 
the features of St. Francis, but the expression of a fiend. 
“ Here, at this spot, I will remain, said I within myself,—hbere wll I R. M’Cleverty, R.M. 
stand, to warn my deluded brethren; for | could perceive by the moon- W. H. K. Erskine, Bradshaw's) 
light, that the path below was speckled by several who hastened up, nt | 
each pursaing a phantom, that from time to time turned round, beguiling Hon. L. Stanhope, unatt. 
them forward with a bewitching smile. Soon i saw one of my brethren Jobn Grey, Sth Foot 
approach, led on by one whuse countenance was to me the countenance Sir H. Watson, Knt. 
of ademon. It was father Calomar, God rest his soul; he passed swiftly C. A. a'Court, Ist Greek Light) 
by. [was rooted to the spot; [had lost the power of motion; else I Infantry 
would have rushed betwist bim and destruction. [ attempted to ery— C. W. Pasley, RE. 
to speak—but in vain. I was voiceless, and the warning died in my J. Gillies, 40th Foot |Maj 
throat. Isaw him reach the summit—I saw the pretended daughter of H.C. BE. V. Graham, unattach- 
earth step from the pinnacle and stand in the thin moonlight air; and I ed 
saw father Calomar attempt to follow; and the silence of night was His Majesty has been pleased to nomi 
broken by the fall of the guilty.” Again, another approached—it was | officers inthe service of the Hon. East 
father Faenfria—once a pattern of holiness; and be too, was led on by | Commanders of the Most Honourable ¥ 
the beckoning smile of one that seemed to him the damsel of the foun- 
tain, but whose face Lkuew. I strove to move—to catch his garment as 
he hastened bhy—io cry—but vainly; he, too, passed to perdition. Eleven 
more came, and passedime by ; they saw me not ffor their eyes were fixed 
upon the phantom that beguiled them—and thirteen times the echoes of 
the rock told the success of the Evil One, and the weakness of man 
“ When the thirteenth had passed, [recovered the power of voice and 
motion. Another approached ; but [ pronounced the name of St. Fran 
cis, and sprang between him and ruin, He, and the five that followed, 
had, like me, refused to drink from the vessel offered at the fountain; 
like me they had been true to the ancient usages of the convent. No 
sooner had Lt pronounced the name of St. Francis, than the fiend, in its 
multiplied likeness, was no more visible. The five friars who were as 
cending the path, stood still bewildered; for the phantom that led on I’. H. Pierce, Bom, Art. 
each had disappeared; and we returned to the convent singing a song | R. Pitman, Bengal Inf. 
of thanksgiving. No strange voice mingled with our morning service ; | Hl. M. Kelley, Madras Inf. 
and the chair of the superior stood empty: but alas! thirteen other John Mayne, Bombay Inf. 
chairs were vacant also. These thirteen crosses were raised on the sum. | W.C. Faithfull, Ben. Inf. 
mit of the rock, in commemoration of the end of the unholy. Masses | Lt.-Col. FP. W. Wilson, Mad. Inf. 
are every day said for the deliverance of tieir souls; and let us trust that | Hl. Roberts, Ben. Cav. 
they may fiad deliverance.—Since these events,” continued the friar 


Henry Worsley, C. B. 
11.8. Scott, C. B. of t 
tobert Scot, Cc 
A. M'Doweall, C 
His Majesty has also been pleased t 


Col. J. Rose, Bengal Infantry (Lt.- 
G. Pennington, Ben. Art. | 
J.D. Greenhill, Mad. Inf. 

J. Doveton, Madras Cav. 





Lt.-Col. R. Gubbins, 14th Foot 


be Companions of the Most 





Sir R.J. Harvey 

R. Waller, A.Q.M.G. 
Alex. Thomson, 9th Foot 
Ichn Duffy. unatt. 


bat when thet question was carried, the one link of s;mpathy bet 

the Tory party and the people was broken. That lin goss Lakeves, 
affairs assumed anew espect. He should.as soon expect to see a re-ac- 
tion in favour of Thor and Odin as of Gation and old Serum. [Cheers 


/and laughter.) In revolutions effected by violence there might be re- 
actions but victories of reason once gained, were gained for ever 


J. Tonson, 37th Foot | (Hear, hear.] Io fact, if any one sign could be more fetal than another 


W. A. Gordon, 95th Foot 
Lord G. W. Russell, unatt. 
J. Ferguson. 52d Foot 

A. Creagh, 5ist Foot 

R. Pym, R.A. 

Arch. Campbell, 46th Foot 


T. H. Blair, unatt. 

R. Lisle, 19th Drag. 
W. G. Power, R. A. 
W. Balviard, unatt. 

J. Macdonald, 92d Foot 
E. Fanshawe, R.E. 


\to the hopes of the opponents of the Bill, it was that very calmness 
| im the public mind that —= would appear to build their hopes upon 
m 


That calmness was the calmness of confidence, and the greater the 
confidence the greater and the more poignant would be the disa 

pointment’ In that House the Bill was safe; Lut they bad beard much 
of the House of Lords. Appealshad been made to that noble assembly 
calling upon it not to disseppoint the earnest desires and refuse the just 
rights of the people. [Hear.] But he called upon those who ‘ad- 
vanced such councils to ponder well upon the consequences of their 
being adopted. Were there no memorials in a neighbouring nation 
which should beget caution? Had they never seen nor heard of the 
long line of palaces which had been converted into lodging houses? 





W. C. Seton, 88th Foot 
E. Lawrence, R. M. 
W.C. E. Holloway, R. EF. 
C. 8. Campbell, Ist Ft. 
G. Turner, R.A. 
T. A. Brandreth, R.A. 
P. Campbell, 52d Foot 
J. Bogle, unatt. 
J. Michell, R.A. 
E. C. Whinyates, R.A. 
or Sir J. 8. Lillie, 31stfF oot 
T. A. Parke, R.M. 
Il. R. Gore, 8%h Foot 
nate and appoint the following 
India Company, to be Knights 
filitary order of the Bath :— 


Major-General Alexander Knox, Bengal Infantry 
J. W. Adams, C. B. of the Bengal Infantry 


of the Bengal Infantry 
he Madras Infantry 


3. of the Madras Infantry 
B. of the Madras Infantry 


» nominate and appoint the fol- 


lowing officers in the Service of the Rast India Company, to be Com- 
panions of the said Most Hon. Military Order:— 


Col. A. Lindsay, Beng. Art. 
J. Caulfield, Ben. Cav 
R. Tickell, Ben. Eng. 
C. Fitzgerald, Bengal Ca- 
valry 
S. Hughes, Bom. Inf. 
R. Smith, Beno. Eng. 


| Major A. Manson, Bom. Iof. 


J.N. Jackson, Ben. Iof. 
A. Irvine, Ben. Eng. 





we who escaped perdition have redoubled our austerities; and 1, who | 
am superior, have endeavoured to follow in the footsteps of the pious | Linpertal Parlianent, 


(iodfrido,’ 

W hen the friar made an end of his relation, twilight had almost faded 
nto darkness, and a glorious moon had risen in the east. 
request to him, that be would walk with me to the summit of the rock 
and to this he kindiy assented. We passed inte the garden, where every 
thing reminded me of the strange and eventful scene whieh the friar bad 
devcribed, The moonlight fell white and calm upon the de ep folinge 
the branchy palm wore abroad crown of silver; the tufted blossoms of 
the acacin, and the orange trees, aud the geraniums, filled the air with a | Parliament, and receiv ed with gratitude 
sweet and mingled fragrance ; and the moonbeam trembled in the d pth | ple [Hear.] But that gratitude and th 
of the erystal fountain. L almost expected 'to see the damsel sitting by | upon extravagant expec tations or absur 
itsbrink. We passed out through the small door, which my companion 
opened, and up the narrow path that wound to the summit of the rock 

Here,”’ said my companion, when we had reached a clump of algoro 
bas, ‘here | paused on that fearful night, and saw my thirteen brothers 
hasten to perdition.”” Llooked down the path be neath, but saw no 
speck upon its m ynlight turnings; and wher I gazed above, f saw only 
the thirteen crosses between me and the sky. 


—_—— 
PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 
War- Office, Sept. 27.—I1st Regt. of Drag. Gds: Lt. A. B. Hundley tobe | 0 'P"" 
Capt., by par, v Bray, who rets.; Cor.G,. D. Scott, to be Licut., by 
pur, ¥ Handley; A Scott, Gent. to be Cor. by pur., v. Scott, ail dated 
Sept. 27, 1831.—fth Drag. Gds : Capt. W. Graham, from the h. p. anatt 
to be poymaster, v. C. Randall, who rets. upon bh. p. dated Sept. 27, Ie3! “te ‘ " alee 
—Ist Regt. of Drags: Asst. Sarg. W. Steele, from the h. p. of the 5t! tha House was, If was bound to ores 
Ri. Vet. Battalion, to be Asst. Surg.,v. S. Barry, who exchs, dated, | PO''Y could, and in the cheapest cia 
Sept. 27, 1831.—3d Regt. of Ft. Gds: W. Oglander, Gent. to be Ens. | ‘he supporters of the bill bad in view ; 
and Lieut.. by pur., v. Onslow, who rets., dated Sept. 27, lst —2oih the bill was a necessary preliminary to 
Regt. of Ft: Capt. C. C. Taylor to be Maj., by pur, v. Champ, wh: 
rets.; Lieut. F. Croad to be Capt. by pur., v. Taylor; Ens. W. Welk 
to be Lieut by pur., v. Croad, all dated Sept. 27, 1531.—25th Ft: Bus. kK 
Heylandto be Adjt., v. Grove, who resigns the Adjicy. only, dated Sept 
27, 1831.—41st Do: Ens. F. Chambers to be Lieut., without pur. v 
Evans, dec., dated June 25, 1831; C.F. M’ Kenzie to be Ens., without 
pur., v. Chambers, dated Sept. 27, 1831.—50th Do; Lieut. B. Walmsley 
to be Adjt., v. Thorn, who resigns the Adjtey. only; Ens. J, Wood, from 
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altered, for good or for evil, but in all its 
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the Reform Bill they should find a cure 
that one bill the country would be snate 
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had asked if the Reform Bill would giv 
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for those who wanted it? 


these things; 


the rock inthe wilderness and make 


er coud or greater power to the Reform 


if ciple d and ignorant quack. [Le 
benches, returned by the ministerial ber 


to the operations or immediate consequ 


nation had ever been told, or that the nation had ever fancied, 


iheirlonourable efforts to become so. [ Hear. ] 
Moses, command the Heavens to rain down bread, nor, like him, smite 


such mighty powersthe government bad no pretensions 


sons most have formed their notions in ignorance, and their views 


1 BILL. 

House of Commons, Sept. 20. 
Reform Bill, after having passed 
e the House for their final ad- 


The details of the Bill, it was true, bad been more or less 


great principles it remained the 
1, When presented to the late 
and admiration by a whole peu- 
at admiration were not founded 
d notions. He denied that the 
that in 
for all their grievances—that by 
hed from difficulty to ease and 


The Hon. and Learned Member for Rye 


e cheap bread, if it would re 
d if it would find employment 
e Reform Biil would do none of 
framers, or expected by its sup- 
as not the duty of a government 
. but to protect the people it 
They could not, like 
the water flow. [Cheers.] To 
Elected as 
e public the best government it 
. That was the object which 
and they were convinced that 
its attainment. [{tlear.] This 


wasthe view be tuok of the subject; and he said that to attribute great 


Bill, or to any other single act 


that had yet been devised by human ingenuity, was to speak like an un 


ud cheers from the 0; 
ches. } 


mosition 
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Some persons unque s 


tionably might have entertained extravagant expectations with respect 


ences of the bill, but those per- 


were 


the h. p.of the 38th Ft., to be Ens., without pur., v. Wybrow, whore- | © tire chimerieal. ‘The Hon, and Learned Me mber tc > Cockermoutt 
signs, both dated Sept. 27, 1831.—67th Do: Capt G. Stuart, from the | had argued as if the great towas to be enfranchised ould, on the instant 
bh. p. of the 3d Ft., to be Capt., v. R. Blunt, who exchs., dated St pt. 27 that they received the ir new privilege, send to that Hous some J 

1831—81st Ft: Lieut. B. Taylorto be Adjt..v. Macdonald, dec.; Ens, | [OX M8" as representatives ; and the Honourable Member for Thetford 


G.A. Creagh, to be Lieut., without pur 
87th Ft: Second Lt E. M. Coleto be First Lt., v. Smyth. who rets 
Radcliff, Gent-to be Second Lt., by pur.,v; Cole dated Sept. 27, 1831 
Wth Do. Capt. M. J. Stade to be Maj. by pur.,v. Dixon prom; Lt. I 
Vidto he Capt by pur, ¥. Slade.; Ens. FE. P. Gilbert to be La by pur., | 
v. Eid; O. Markham, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Gilbert; all dated Sept. | 
27, 1831.—05th Do.: Lt. Col. J. Campbell, from the bh. p. to be Lt.-Col 
v. T. W. Brotherton, who exchs., dated Sept. 27, I-31.—2d West India a . 
Regt.: Lt. Col. A. H. Pattison, from the b p. to be Lt. Col., v. Macdo ac vor te anda soldie ras its represe nta 
nell who rets., dated Sept. 27, 1831.—Ceylon Regt : To be Second Lts., | “"'* had scot and lot constituencies, an 
without purease: Serj.-May. R. Campbell, from the 78th Ft. v. Delatre, |!" 18" lligence, in discretion, in know 
dec., dated Sept. 26, 1831; W. J. Kirk, Gent. v. Tinley, dec., dated os ~ —" 7 
Sept. 27. 1831 , | wark was generally in an inferior station 
Unattached —Maj. M. Dixon, from the 9th Foot, to be Lt. Coll. of to a £10 householder in other parts of tl 
Inf. by por dated Sept 27, 1831 ’ taking a stronger case against the Bill tl 
Memoranda —The name of the Geatieman Cadet appointed to the 
Rist Foot, is Munns, and not Murray. as stated in the Gazette of the 13th 
instant. —The exchange between Capt. Graham, of the 4th Foot, and 
Capt. M'‘Camming, on half pay of the Unattached, as stated in the Ga 
rette of the 10th of Dedember, is without the difference. Cay t. Graham 
having repaid the sum he received from Capt. M-Cuinming, and whic! 
is to be paid into the Bank of Eugland to the account of the Paymast¢ 
General : 


both dated Sept 27, 1831! 


VW who ¢ 
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jesty has heen further pleased to approve of the 89th Regiment being 
permitted to retain on its colours the word « Niagara.’ 
ed to the late 2d Battalion of the Corps, in consideration of the distin 
guished conduct of that Battalion in the - apture of Fort Niagara, and in : 
the battle of Lundy's-lane. side (here was 

now prec isery 


any thing of his character must admit t 
moborator. Then if such men had bee 
which was grant in the immense ¢ ity of Westminster anc 
what ge 
Bill He contended that all experience 
nothing but prejudice 


From the London Gazette, Sept. 27, 1231 
Lord Chamberlain's Office. Sept. 7.—The Lord Chamberlain bas ap- 
pointe d Thomas Colley Grattan, Esq. one of the Ge tlemen of his Ma 
Jesty's most honourable Privy Chamber in ordinary 
Whitehall, Sept 27 —The King hos been pleased to recommend to the 
Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral Church of S Paul 
Rev. Sydney Smith, Clerk, M.A. to be by them elected C 
fiary, in the room of Dr. Carr. translated to the Sex 
Dewning-street, Sept. 26, 1831.—The K 
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Most certainly not 


even to an error—the approbation of the people 


—scot and lot electors—of Westminster. 


Henry Thornton was returned for Southwark, 
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inthe same situation that they were in 
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not the less resolute because quiet 


| and he believed most conscientiously, opp: 


had contended that under this bill no person but a mob orator, or on 
suld stoop to flatter the worst passions of the multitude, would be 


{ Hear, hear. ] 
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Nottingham wasa large and populous place, with a 


person connect 
as only fit to flatter the worst 
Nottingham returned an 


tives. Westminster and South 


dascotand lot voter was inferior | 


ledge, and in respectability t 


a LW householder; and a £10 householder in Westminster and South 


of life, especially as to property 
1e Kingdom He was, therefore 
jan was necessary. but was there 


ny reason to apprehend a democratic feeling in Westminsteror in South 


ike Fox, Sheridan, Tierney, R 


mily. Wasthat great and illustrious man a flatterer of the worst passions 


yne blemish upon the serene and 
an, it was that he held too ches | 
The virtues, and the 
man were known to the electors 
They were appreciated by 
ring or cajoling tti 
‘turned to Parliament. [ Hear 
and every one who knew 


oreven putting 


hat he was the very reverse of a 
n returned | ys ta id lot voters 
1 in the borough of Southwark 
r of the present 
was with them, and on the othe 
and theory. The pe é 
at the pe riod of 
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ple we 


ere calm, not indifferent; they 


awaited to see whether their rights would be conceded t 


The moment of noisy entha 


but its place was occupir dbv a settled determi 


There had 
and those who talked of re-action 


norance of the crisis they were 


The majority of the middle classes were strongly 


posed to Catholic emancipation ; 


Was the quarter of St. Germain’s unknown to them even by name? 
| Had they never seen the ruins of castles in the same country? and did 
\ they not know that from those castles an aristocracy as proud, as po- 
| lished, as powerful, and as wealthy as the world had ever seen, had been 
driven forth as exiles in a country where their religion was proscribed 

or compelled to act as woodmen in the back settlements of America, or 
as teachers of the French language to children ? (Cheering from the 
opposition, returned by the o.inisterial benches.] And why did all that 
destruction fall upon that nobility? Why was theie heritage given toa 
stranger, and their honours crumbled into dust? Because they had no 
sympathy with the people, and because they called those theorists and 
speculators whose advice might have savedthem. Against such dangers 
it would be the duty of that House to warn a patriot King. In such a 
cause the station of a loyal House of Commons was in the front, and 
supported and encouraged by the countenance of their Monarch, they 
would be found ready, and vigilant, and firm, at their post. [The Hou 

and learned Member sat down amidst loud cheering. ] 


Mr. CROKER said he was not surprised at the acclamation which 
had been excited by the speech of the Hon. and learned gentleman, 
not only on account of his extraordinary eloquence, but ale* on ac- 
count of the promise it gave to the House at large of the Hon and 
learned Gentlemen being now about to reap the reward of the exer. 
cise of his great talents and abilities in the possession of some high 
station in the government; and he must say that the promotion 
was well deserved, both on account of his own merits and exertions, 
and the shade into which, by his boldness, he had sent the respon- 
{ sible advisers of the crown. [Cheers.] The Hon. and learned Gen- 
| tleman had done that which the ministers had shrunk from doing ; 
j for he had not only taken upon himself the task of schooling that 
| House, and of dictating to tne House ot Lords, bnt he had also 
| stated the substance of what were to be the proceedings of that 

House if the bill was rejected. Looking upon the Hon. Member as 
}a supporter of the bill, what was his astonishment when he found 
[him drawing his weapons from the very armoury to which he (Mr 

Croker,) as an opponent of the measure, should have had recourse ? 
| Ile thought it advisable to open a communication with practical 
jexperience, and to use that as a means of defence which hitherto 
| had been used to his prejudice by his assailant. And to what page of history 
did the Hon Jand Learned Gentleman revert? Where did his search to fid 
these new materials of defence?’ Why, in the history of thaStates-Gen 
of Paris,in the deeds of the dawn of the French revolution; and the 
Hon. and Learned Gentleman thought that the empty walls of St 
Germ»in’s should read a lecture to the British Houseof Peers. Though 
the Hon. and Learned Gentleman was not himself old enough to have 
Bhave witnessed or to have lived at the time of the French revolution, its 
proceed nes were, recorded, and the conduct of French peerage was pre- 
cisely and notoriously the contrary of what it had been stated. Was it 
| their firm resistance, or their deplorable weakness and servility. that 
caused their ruin?) (Hear.] Two or three bundred of that body set 
out in a melancholy procession, goaded end reviled by a rancorous- 
mouthed press, insulted and threatened by the bloody hand of the popu- 
! intimidated and awed bg the heads of t' ose guards who had 
hitherto been their protectors being borne before them upon poles. It 

was in that meloncholy procession that those nobles of France marched 
| in the funeral of the constitution and to their own destruction. [Hear 

hear.] Wasthat an example which the Honourable and Learned Gen 
tleman could wish to see followed by the British peerage? And with 
| whet conscience or regard to truth could the Hon. and Learned Gen 
tleman attribute to the French nobility obstinacy, and an unbending 
adherence to their own rights? (Cheers.] But did all end there ?— 
was that concession, humiliating as it was,enough? No. Didthe Hon 
! member forget altogether the dreadful and celebrated 
night of insanity? Was he ignorant that it was a Montmorency who 
aboliticn of all nobility?’ [Cheers.] Did the Hon. and 
Learned Gentleman know who it was that proposed the abolition of 
allseignorial rghts? It was a Noailles. [Continued cheering,] Did 
the Hon and Learned Gentleman know who it was that proposed the 
abolition of tithes and of church property?) It was a cardinal Arch- 
ho went too far even for the Abeé Gregoire. [Cheers.] The 
hon. member lamented that be could not cope with what had been called 
a triomphant majority, but he could advocate the ancient institutions of 
the country in the language of truth—[hear, hear, J—with the authenticity 
of history and the history of common sense. With respect to the 
Honse ef Lords, they would, no doubt, act to advance their own ho- 
nour, He knew they might look back to the aristocracy of this country 
fron the time of the barons as the champions of public liberty. What 
was to prevent the ministry of the present day from curing evils with 
Parliament as it was then constituted? Would they have larger majori- 
ties when the Reform Bill passed? If the y were to increase their ma- 
he shonid en that ground oppose the Bill. Hon. Members said 
the people of England were still enamoured of the Bill. If so, they must 
have lost common sense, for no two things could differ more than the 
Bill they first admired and the Bill before the House 
imaginary line laid down for the regulation of all constituencies. St 
Germain’s passed the line. It had 2.400 inhabitants, and it ought to have 
Member to Parliament; but, said the Noble Lord, it contains 
hut thirteen £10 houses, and therefore I will exclude it from the general 
scale [Hear.] There was another borough, Westbury. It had not 
not 2.600 inhabitants, but it contained fourteen £10 houses. What was 
done with that borongh’? It was notin schedules A or B; but it was 
) removed out of schedule B. and remained in the body of the Bill, re 
turning two members to Parhament. With respect to counties, Durham 
tt ten Members, and Suffolk had six reduced to four Suffolk bad 
70,000 more inhabitants than Durham. Durham was one-third smaller 
than Suffolk. The taxes paid by Durham were 18,000 a year, and the 
annual taxes of Suffolk, the degraded county, 46,000. Northumberland 
was raised four Members, and Norfolk one. The population of Northum- 
be:land contained 1,871 square miles; Nortolk 2.002 square miles. The 
contribution of Northumberland in taxes, was £22,000; that of Nortolk 
£53,000: so that there was an equality of representation, founded npon 
inferiority in wealth, popu! ation, and magnitude. Cumberland contain 
ed 159.000 inhabitants, ard was to bave four Members. Fessex had 
229,000 inhabitants. The total of taxation paid bv Cumberland, was 
£21,000. The inty of Essex, lowered in the scale of representa 
paid no tess 682,000. [Hear, hear.] Why was it that Cumbertand, 

Northumberland, and Durham were so favoured? Ev ery man in Ox- 

ford, Bucks, Herefordshire, and other small counties, knew they were to 
members, Sut the West Riding of York had but two. Sach 
th The billwas 


esty’s subjects the benefit of the elective franchise, yet 
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have three 
wasthe aritmetical calculation which distinguished the hill 
toextendto his Maj 
the constituency of schedule B. wasto be cut down from 11.000. the num- 
her whichha I nolle dto 4900. The constituency of the great towns wasalso 





reduced one-fift! The Hon. Mem bserved, thet if the people of England were 
enamoured of the bull they bad lost all common sense. Which was the smallest 
horon in England, and m what county was itt found? Which was the borough 
enfranchised with the smallest population’? It was Gateshead, m the county of 
Durham These and other defects were too numerous and too flagrant to escape 
| ne people of England. The Noble Lord said the mode of taking the poll would 


ense: but the candidate must hawe fifteen counsel, fifteen poll-clerks, 


hooks, fifteen agents, and at least thirty taverns, for two days, and the 
effect would be an increase of expense to the amount of at least 100 per cent An 
ppesiiion would terrifY a person f moderate fortune : and none but a madman, 
with a prodigality of niches, would contest the representation facounty. In 1767 
was a contested election for Northampton, and a Mr. Murphy went down as 
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agent. That person wrote the following letter >—“* Our election is fixed for | 
Tt next. Lord Spencer offers from 50 to 60/. for a vote.” (Laugnter-} 
He assured the Hon. Gentemen who were advocates for the Bill that they owed | 
him a debt of gratitude for not exposing ail the errors of the measure. it wantepi 
obvious thai the Noble Lords had muxed up party feeling with the Bull. Part | 

vailed in the selection of the commissioners. He knew most of them to tend 

t men ia the world, but as partisans « to him he would not trast ~4 
upon. a question relating to a turnpike Bill. If the Lords should be latetioens | 
into passing this Bill, a revoluuon was commenced. [Loud and continued be rey 
ing.] He did not say it would succeed. It would be attempted, but it wou | 
Let them consider, however, what fearful changes the covntry might have to pass | 




























through. It was the Noble Lord himself (Lord J. Russell), it was the House of = 


Commons, it was the potent voice of the King, which had conjured up this excite- 
ment. The people were not revolutionary, but they were told that m es 
this Bill they were supporting the constitution; they were not taclined A 

and outrage, but they were told that enthusiasm was patriotism, and that violence | 
was zeal for liberty. [Cheers.] Let the people do their duty, and there bet 
danger. They who continued to oppose the Bill in small fluctuating — i 
had done theirs; and he would sooner be in one of those smali minorities t - P- 
in that double majurity which placed Aldborough in schedule B ss vm Bil 
Downton to schedule A. [Loud cheers.] If gentlemen wished to carry ts = 
they must not examine it. To concur in its views they musi & ©.pen their 2 s 
—to concur in the argument by which it was supported they must shut Ps od 
ears.. Not one Hon. Member who spoke that night expressed himself per ect y 
satisfied with it; and there were some who said they supported it merely i — 
sideration of one or two points. He doubted not that the Lords would do their 
duty fearlessly. [Cheers.] He should be an apostate of the worst character to 


te > 





of batile, we will meet the enemy with the cry— Live the country ' | 
and thus will we conquer. ROZISKI.” 
Tranquility is restored in Paris, and the Mimistry has received a new of 
& support by a decided vote in the Chambers, “— 
The intelligence from Warsaw indicates great lentiy on the part of the Russian 
conquerors. The Grand Duke Michael! is ent, and has desired all Poles who 
have gnevances, to make their complaiats redress to him personally. 


~ Married, on the 5th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Goodsell, Mr. Joseph G. 
to Miss Cornelia Ann Bird, all of this city. 


Exchange at New York on London 60 days 948 per cent. 
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Ena ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 19. 1831 
Since our last, the packets of the 24th of Sept., and Ist Oct. have 


arrived from Liverpool, bringing our London files to the 29h of the 
former month 


The Reform Bill having passed the House of Commons by a ma- 
jority of 109, and been sent up to the Lords, read once, and ordered to a 
second reading on the 3d of Oct., excites renewed and intense interest 


| 





the principles he professed if he doubted for a moment their Gesteenness ved 
their fidelity. [Loud cheering.] They were hereditary that they mig 4d 
exempt from the influence of popular excitement or popular violence. It — or | 
this reason, and with this view, the members of that House were content to fel ow | 
the Speaker to the House of Peers with a sort of proud humility, and to oes 
from the woolsack the commands of their Sovereign. They were not degrac ed | 
\ by this. No. They, who were inferior te none in the country, and superior to 


those of any other country which was not fre, did not think themselves degraded | 
by setting thus the example of order to the other grades of society, and of ac | 
cordant harmony between the different branches of the constitution, ‘They would | 
do their duty. [Cheers.] Now was the time or never. [Continued cheering. | 
Of what use was the House of Lords if it was merely to register the edicts of the | 
House of Commons? [Cheers.] They were allowed to throw out some trifling 
bill aboat a wine duty, a turnpike bill, or some other petty quibbing affair; and 
when a question of great magnitude arose were they to be debarred from a free 
exercise of judgment? Let it be recollected that out of thirty-six thousand 
voters there was in favour of the bill only a majority of sixteen hundred; that 
when first proposed it was carried only by 302 to 301 ; and if the individual were 
now living he would have something to say on that unit of majority, If, notwith- | 
standing the influence of the ministers, the delusion that ‘Was abroad, the violence | 
of the press, the unanswerable arguments against the bill, which more than coun- | 
terbalanced the majorities in favour of it-—if, in such a question, more important 
even than the revolution or the settlement of the crown in the house of Hanover 
—if, with so small a majority out of doors, the Lords decided on the saggestivn 
of their fears, he greatly mistook their character. There was no Instance of a 
mob having been excited and having attaiued power who did not afierwards turn 
that power on the agitators themselves who had excited them. If the Lords 
threw out the bill, the Commons, he felt confident, would not refuse a constit)- 


so 


example. Such being his views he felt no alarm. The star of the constitution 
was still bright above them. By following that they would weather the gale, and 
arrive safely and triumphantly inport. [Cheers.] 
REFORM. 
House of Lords, Sept. 22. 

Long before 5 o'clock there was a very numerous attendance of their 
Lordships, and the space in frout of the throne was crowded with Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. The Lord Chancellor entered the house 
exactly at 5 o’clock, and his Lordship had no soover taken his seat on 
the woolsack, than Mr. Pulman, the Deputy Usher of the Black Rod, 
appeared at the bar and announced ‘‘a messege from the Commons 

Lord John Russell, and about 100 members, were then admitted. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR came to the bar with the usual formali- 
ties, and received “ the Bill” fromthe hands of Lord J. Russell. 

Lord J. RUSSELL, in delivering the Bill to the Lord Chancellor. 
said, in a firm and audible voice, * this, my Lord, isa billto amend the 
representation of the people in England and Wales, which the House of 
Commons have agreed to, and to which they desire the concurrence ot 
your Lordships.” 


: " The LORD CHANCELLOR, holding the bill in his hand, retraced 





the message of the Commons. His Lordship, however, made the com 
munication with unusual selemnity of tone and manner. 
The bill having been laid upon the table, a long pause ensued, in con 


- 


sequence of the absence of Earl Grey, who, however, shortiy after | 


wards entered the house. j 

Earl GREY said—My lords. | was not present when the bill for ef- 
fecting areform in the representation of the people was brought trom- 
the Commons. I beg, however, now to move tiat the bill be read a 
firsttime. Having made this motion, it will be necessary to fix a day 
for tb cond reading of the bill; end in doing this, | uave no ones 


wish than to consult the convenience of your Lordships. I think the | 


second reading should not be taken sooner than Friday se'nnight, nor 
later than Monday se‘nnight. It will perhaps suit the convenience of all 
parties if I fix the second reading for Monday se’nnighit. 
The bill was then read a first time, and ordered to be read a second 
' time on Monday se’nnight. 
The members of the House of Commons now retired from the bar. 
The Reform Bill finally passed the Commons in a full Honse, by a majority of 


109, on the 21th Sept. The vote stood for the Bill, 345; against it, 236—mayjority, 
109. 

The Scotch Reform Bill was read a second time in the House of Commons on 
the 23d Sept., by the following vote:—For the Bill 209, against it 94—ma- 
jority 115, 


—>—_ 
POLAND. 
? The following is the proclamation issued by the Polish Commander-in 
Chief after the army had retired from Warsaw :— 
: “ Head-quarters at Kunow, Sept. 12 

i Poles !—Four days agoa most sanguinary and obstinately contested 

battle was fought under the walls of our capital. Before theeyes of our 
t, wives, sisters, and mothers, under the view of the whole city of War 
saw, the Polish troops have slain more than 20,000 of the enemy. and 
the intrenchments which were formed by the labour of your fellow- 
citizens have now become the grave of the invaders. To save the town 
from destruction, to weaken the force of the enemy. our troops have 
evacuated the capital 





The cannon, ammunition, and all implements 
of defence, the Government, the Deputies, all the Magistrates, have 
withdrawn with the Commander.in-Chief andthe army to Modlin. Ge 
neral Krukowiecki is no longer President of the Government 

In consequence of an armistice, hostilities are for a m 
pended; but, my countrymen, let not that moment be for you a period 
ol repose whic h might divert you fromthe great object of the deliver- 








anceof yournative land; employ it rather to redouble your strength in 
new efforts to establish the existence and iudependence of Poland, 


; 


| tie ' ' withir 
Is Warsaw alone our country? Do its walls and its inhabitants within 


s0 narrow a circuit. form the limits of the nation? After so many great 
, sacrifices, after so many dearly achieved victories, whi h have justly 
astonished the world, shall our high thoughts, our feelings and our hopes 
: —shall all these be at the last moment of expectation dissipated, as it 
the waters of the Warthe, the Vistula, the Dnieper, the Bug, and the 
Dwina, did not present to us the inheritance of our fathers, which again 
reconqnered, we will convey to our children? Who then would 
treacherously violate the sacred oath we have sworn, to shed the last 
drop of our blood in the defence of the last foot of onr native land! 
: No! The Pole is too proud to fail in a ple Ige given in the ce of the 
whole world, or to look forward with a doubt of victory w e he is still 


‘ if 
able to lift an arm He who can value liberty, who calls himself free 


man, will also know how to break the fetters attempted to be imposed 
upon him 

‘Poles!—Yet one moment more of endurance and resignation, and 
the end of the glorious contest, whose result will be the restoration of 
our freedom, independence, and rights, is at band. The scale of victory 
must pre ponde rate in favour of the zeal and resolution of our soldiers 
and the sacrifices of our citizens History exhibits no example of a 


united nation, striving to obtain one great object, being deprived of its 


hopes Did not our enemies, nineteen years ago 
and notwithstanding, was not their nationality and independence s 
cured? Never let us forget that we ‘owe every thing to our country— 


our conmon mother Her existence is ours—we wear her chains 


our fa'hers until we recover liberty and independence 








tional acquiescence in their decision, and their constituents would follow the | 


his steps to the woolsack, and communicated to the House the nature of | 


lose their capital— | signified a disposition to re-unite the South to the Centre, a negotiat 
[ 


We have already said so much on this subject, that we have but little to 
add, except to repeat, that our opinion remains unchanged with regard to 
its fate. Many well informed prints, still cling to the expectation, thas 
it must be rejected at the second reading on the 3d of Oct.;: we, how 

ever, maintain, that the best of the evidence is in favour of its passing | 
in a modified form. We cannot persuade ourselves that it will be re 
fused a Committee, and it is in that Committee the modifications will be | 
made. ‘The peers, we think, will not permit the right of voting to de 
scend to weekly tenants paying 3s 10d per week ; nor do we think they 
will allow the population returns of 1821 to be their guide in one case, and 


those of 1831 in another, by which means, towns like Dorchester and 


Guildford have been disfranchised, and Calne and other inferior places 


preserved. These things, and many more, the Ministers were able to 


do in the lower House by virtue of overwhelming majorities, form. 


}ed of Members who were pledged to the whole Bill, and nothing 


but the Bill—any deviation from which, however conscientious, ent} 
ed down on the delinquent the most ferocious threats and denun 
ciations of the government press, as in the case of Alderman Thomp- 
son, who was compelled to go before a meeting of the Livery of Lon 
don, beg forgiveness, and say he acted inadvertently. This sort of 
tyranny, we say, cannot happen in the House of Lords, as they are 
not pledged, and therefore we look to them to annul the anomalies, | 
injustice, and impossibilities, of many parts of ibe Bill. That House will 
approach the question with the coolness and decision that becomes a 
body granting acharter of rights and liberties to Englishmen 


Immense efforts are making by the reform papers to rekindle the fer 


vor of six months ago, and to reproduce that frenzy which prevailed at 
the last elections, when candidates were driven from, and in one in 
stance, murdered at the polls. These efforts have, however, failed; but 
it is, nevertheless true, that since the apathy of the latter part of August, 
when the Bill really appeared to be in jeopardy, and the election of 
anti-reform candidates for Dublin, Grimsby, and other places, the friends | 
of reform have again began to bestir themselves, and the result is, that 
petitions have been sent up from London, Dublin, Edinburgh, & ¢.—the 


latter was signed by 36,000 persons. These petitions, however, and 


the language employed at the diferent meetings, bespeak a rational and 


| moderated tone among the people, which is at once gratifying and 
i salutary 


It the charter of England is to he revised, let it be done 


by the good sense of the nation and not by disorder and violence 
As faithful chroniclers of English affairs, we must not fail to advert 

to the violent language of the generality of London papers received 
} and read inthiscountry. ‘The Times, Morning Chronicle, Herald, Sun, 
and sometimes the Courter, are alike guilty of the most disgusting threats 


and intimidations against the House of Lords. The former paper bas pro 


ceeded to a length which attracts generai attentiun Lnder a veel that 


the Duchess of Kent absented herself from the Coronation out of pique 
to the Reform Bill, that unfortunate princess bas been the subject of 
the most coarse and insulting abuse, and we regret to say his Majesty's 
| Ministers took no effectual steps to rescue ber from the daily abuse that 
was heaped upon her Atlength no other person than Mr. Hunt de 
manded an explanation from Lord Althorpe, when Parliament was in 
formed that the King was perfectly satisfied with the reasons assigned by 
the Duchess of Kent for herabsence from the august ceremonies referred 
to. The Times has also given currency to a gross attack upon the venera- 
ble Karl of Eldon, by accusing him of beastly intoxication and disor 
derly behaviour at the Duke of Wellington's. Now, when the age of 
l this excellent man is considered, which is full four-score, together with 
| his always virtuous and irreproachable character, how atrocious such 
charges ‘Appear The saine paper, too, has called upon the army in 
the event of a restoration of atory ministy, not to obey their officers 
but to join the people in any commotion that may take place. Sir 





j 
Robert Peel, in adver 
led on the government as men, as politicians, and as gentlemen, to 
disavow all connexion with such a print. We shall see if they have the 
courage to do so 

The Marquess of Weastminst 
House of Lords, said, thatthe House had no interest in, or right to in 


terfere in the Reform Bill further than to pass it Lord Eldon gave 
} / 


ing to this circumstance, very properly cal 


r, in presenting “a petition to the 





the necessary reply toll 


vetrine, Which we are sorry we have not 
room for and the Marquess saw the me cessity of eating his word 
The Marg sess is no other than Earl Grosvenor, being one of the new 
creations, or rather promotions made at the Coronation 

lt would appear from the proclamation of Gen Roziski that the 
Polish army which marched from Warsaw after its capture to Modlir 
was not include din the capitulation Bat we have no faith in the 
opinion, that this army can make any effectual resistance, cut off as 
it is from all its resoure nor will Gen. Roziski be able to reanimate the 
insurrection in Lithuania, now that Warsaw is taken 


Besides he is 
liable to be attacked in the rear by the new Russian levies, marching to re 
inforee the erand army in Poland Paskewitch cuts! notl,and stands 


between him and France, from which place only he could expect su 


cour—ne is. in short. between two fires. The desperate valour of the Poles 
may yet enable them to achieve some gallant actions, but their cause is 
ve fear irrevocably lost. The last discussion in the French Chambers 
nut the seal to the ir unhappy fate; they have no hope, but in the cle 


mency of the Emper which England and France, and all the civilized 
) | 


vowers will unite in endeavouring to propitiate It is absurd to com 
pare Poland toS 


| pain or the Tyrol; it bas no mounta 





is Or watural 


lefences which so effectually baffle an invading army. The Russian 
artillery, superior as it is, will in that level country, destroy all that can 
be brought against it The Ambassador of Nicholas has already inti 


matedto the French government that his master will act generously to 
the Poles, now that they are subdued 
The Speeches of Mr. Macauly, and Mr. Croker, are esteemed by 
e London papers as among the best that were made on the third 
reading of the Reform Bil We have therefore given them intl 


davs impression Consols closed on the 29th at RI] 


The last accounts from Colombia apprize us that Gen. Flores has 
' 


which we trust will be successful. It is also further gratifying to learn 


from our private letters. that Venezuela is adopting a similar course— 


Then let us once more renew in our hearts the already sworn oath, that the Congress of that portion of the country having passed an act au 
we resolve to be a free people—that we will not lay down the sword of | thorizing the Executive to nominate three Commissioners to meet @ 


Henceforth let 


We therefore cherish the hope of seeing the coun 





| at once astonished and delighted his friends 


| traordinary feats on Saturday and Monday 


like number from the General Government, to treat for an adjustment 
our motto be ‘Death or Victory!’ And when we shall stand in order | of all difficulties 


SS 

try re-united and flourishing in its original beauty. Uniow and @ for- 

fulness of the past is what should be strongly recommended by alt 
oreigners to the Colombians 

_ General Santander, formerly Vice-President of Colombia, has ar- 

rived in the Francis 1st, from Ravve, having been invited to retara to 


| his country by the present government at Bogota. Gen. Santander, it 


will be recollected, was accused of be 


' f 
Sept. the 25, 1&6, ing @ party to the conspiracy o 


in which Bolivar so narrowly e with his 


life; and was accordingly put on his trial, and condemned to death. 


The clemency and humanity, however. of the great and good Bolivar, 
caused this sentence to be commuted to banishment from the Republic, 
and allowed the aceused to retain and draw the interest of bis large 
property. Even this part of the sentence will now be reversed and we 
trust that old party feelings will be so far forgotten as to allow this chief 


| to exercise his distinguished talents for the common good. 


07 To Correspondents —We ave aware that some of our contempo- 
raries published the Coronation ceremonies earlier than ourselves; we, 
however, published thet from London papers which were printed after 
the ceremony, and not before, By so doing, and by taking our report 
from a paper of the Mh of Sept., we exhibited a decided superiority in 
sty le, copiousness and aecuracy 

Mr. Bailey's tragedy of Waldimar fully sustained iteelf at its third re 
presentation, and it may be regarded asa decidedly successful effort. Mr. 
Kean's performance in the principal character is the theme of general 
enlogy—his beautiful conception and admirable delineations of the part 
Indeed, we do not think 
that any one who saw his acting on that occasion will differ with us 
when we say that Mr. Kean not only exbibited a very high degree of ta 
lent, but in many instances approached the confines of genius. 

Mr. Chaubert, the Fire King, drew large audiences to witness his ex 
We trust, as he cannot re 
tain the room at Clinton Hall, that be will be soon provided with ano 


ther, as the public generally, are most anxious to see the wonders be per 
forme 





Mr. Sinclair and Miss Hughes are now performing in the same operas 
at the Park, to the gratification of excellent houses 


Madame Feron sails in a few days for Havana, where, we trust, she 
will meet a reception equal to thaton ber former visit, which wasevery 
way gratifying to her feelings and complimentary to her talents 

Mr. Anderson.—I\t is gratifying to learn, that this gentleman has been 
well receivedin Boston, and has played together with Mes Anderson at 
the Tremont Theatre without ints rruption Some little disturbance 
took place on the first night, but ultimate ly the good sense of the peo- 
ple prevailed and harmony was pertectly restored. This result does ho- 
nour to the elty of Boston, The following is Mr. A's. card, which seems 
to be the overflowing of a fee ling and grateful heart :— 

To the Boston Public—Por the patronage and support bestowed on 
me last evening, I must beg leave thus publicly to return my sincere 
thanks, and to assure you that your kindness will ever be gratefully re- 
membered. Unfortunate as I have bee n, Lhope the time mey arrive, 
when my conduct shall prove the falsehood of the charges against me, 
and though @ heavy judgment has been pronounced against me ina 
neighbouring city, Estill hope the interdict may be raised, and justice 
triumph over persecution You have taken the first ste p to remove this 
load, for which words ure too weak to express my gratitude, but suffer 
me to assure you, that, whatever may be my future fate, Lehall ever Liews 
the hour I threw myst if upon the protes tion of the Boston Public 

Tremont House, Nor. 5, 1221 J. R. ANDERSON 

We beg to reler our readers to the prospectus of Mr. Horner, the die 
tinguished artist who panted the view of London for the Colosseum, 
for publishing two views of New York upon the same plan 


VIEWS OF NEW YORK, 
PROSPECTUS 
POR PUBLISHING A PANORAMIC virw 
ot the 
CITY OF BEW-TORK AST) SURROUNDING COUNTRY, IN TWO LARGE art 
PLES EVYORAVIVGS 
MK. HORNOR, who executed the view of London, (a Painting 120 
feet by 400 feet) for which the Colosseum was erected in that City, has 
been for a considerable time engaged on a Panoramic View of the 


| Cory or New-Yonrn 


The delineations were taken from the highest accessible part of the 
pire of St. Paul's Chuareh, jroadway 
| ‘The finest and most estensive View of New-York, ts from the point 
st 


that hae heen chosen ne it command wee ' ‘ ft 


‘ 
Vublie Laimces bul A portion ot almost every building in the City, and 
the vast and varied circle of the sunnouspiIne couNTRY 

The whole of this seene has been delineated with that perfect accu 
racy which has distinguished the Colossal View of London. 

It is proposed to publish the View of New-York in two beautifal En- 
gravings, each of which will be an interesting picture in iisell, and when 
united, will form a most plensing amusing, and interesting Panorama 

THE SOUTH VIEW.—This view comprises the beautiful Bay of 
New-York, with ite animated surface, its Islands, and the extensive range 
of Coast Scenery, in each direction from the Narrows—to the heights 
of Brooklyn on one side, and to Jersey on the other. The nearer por- 
tions of this fine and varied scene, consist of that part of the ¢ ity which 
extends from Broadway towards the East River, and distinctly shows 
the numerous Public Buildings in that direction; ite lines of Streets, and 
a great portion of its Commercial Establishments 


In the central part 
ofthe scene is Broadway from the Bowling Green to nearly opposite 
St. Paul's Chorch, and di tinetly showsthe front of each building, from 
its roof to the pavement: the numerous objec ts westward of Hruoadway 
towards the Hudson, with a portion of the River and the opposite 
shore 

THE NORTIE VIEW.—Commences with the Museum, near the 
Park, and shows every building in Broadway, from thence to the 
Bloomingdale road: the exteusive line of Buildings which eatend from 
the Museum to Chatham square, and from thence in an easterly di 
rection to t East River, are distinctly delineated The numerous 
streets within these lines are also shown. The various Public Bu idings 
and lines of streets between Broadway and the North River, a portion 
of the rive i that direction, and the fine distance beyoud embracing 
the Heightsof Wehawken, and the wooded shore of Hoboken. The 
right side of this View shows the long range of distant scenery estending 
to the East Kiver, the Navy Yard, aod part of Brooklyn 
portion of 1 
City Hal rounded with its foliage, and the verious public and ex 
tensive private establishments in the neighbourhood. The finale of 
this fine and estensive scene is the more immediate foreground, which 
exhibits the lile and bustle of a great city 

In mony respects New-York presents a wonderful combination of 


The centro 
view is peculiarly beautiful, as it consists of the Park, the 


object | rt cularly 1 tS spree tous streeta—ile numerous ( hurches and 
Public Buildings—its noble Rivers—its varied estensive, and beautifal 
( { Scenery—and in the unbounded proofs of rich and vigorous com- 
meree perpetually exhibiting on that noble expanse of water, ite far 


farmed Hay 


The w jlewilbe nee ompanied with key sheets and eney re ferences 
the situations of allthe Churches, Pablic Buildings, Manufactories 
of importance, the principal Streets and Squares, and particu arly the 
re « nercial portions of the City+ round the Eachange. A sketch 


vill also be given of the long line of buildings which estend onthe Bast 
River from Corlaer’s Hook to the Battery, and from thence to Green 
wich. In this part of the Reference Book, each building will be desig: 

| nated by ifs number 


Size of th Priee of the entire work 12 


eneravings 36 inches by Al] 
dollars. 
THEAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
Bu n and Ireland and th 





(seuera Agency | con Creat 
United States.—The under-mened mtends as 









mn former y¢ ,t ave hie reridence im Pitteburgh Pa. on the iet day of Mare hy, 
and eail from New York on the th day of April, 1832, on a (urttenth towr through 
every par Great Briann and Ireland, transacting every description of wusiness 
. General Agent and return to Pittsburgh via N. ¥.in Now. He alec visits 
the ¢ tinent Eur annually Every information may be obtained, by post 


ai | letters addressed to JAMES STUART European Agent 
P weburgh Nov. 4, 1831 Pittshergh Pa. 
P.S. June Elza Boyd, the daughter of the late Thomas Boyd, of New York 


' 


per, dec., « requested lo make known her residence, addressed as above, and 
she «ili hear of something Greatly to her advantage, which she m eptuled to re- 
ceive, in nght of her father, in and near Newry, Ireland 1. 
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I CAN NEVER LOVE YOU MORE! 


Barcarolle, from the Songs for the Grave and Gay! by Thomas Haynes Bayly, Esq. New York, published by 


Allegretto Pastorale 
am 


es pe, 
—, 


Ss ad 





Dubois and Stodart, 167 Broadway. 
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My love is now full grown,— 
The infant at its birth 
Could never know, I own, 





PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
Sept. 19th, 1831 
Since the announcement of the fatal intelligence from Warsaw, Paris 
has been a “house of mourning.” Most of the public places and thea- 
tres are closed; many of the citizens wear crape on their arms; and 
although the catastrophe has been long and painfully anticipated, it has, 
nevertheless, fallen on us with the effect of an unexpected blow. The 
enemies of order have, as usual, availed themselves of the calamity, and 
stirred up partial tumults; but the government has taken the most efhi- 
cient precautions to prevent any thing serious occurring; and, with the 
exception of the unpremeditated attack on two of the Ministers, the de 
tail of which you will findin my weekly tablets, nothing very grave had 
happened, nor, I trust, can happen 
| understand that there have been no departures in consequence ; and, 
ere this reaches you, most probable the emeutes will be all over The 
royal family, which had previously retired to the charming retreat of 
Neuilly, has retarned to the capital. This inspires confidence, and is in 


accordance with that fortiter in re which harmonizes so nobly with the 
suerifer in modo in our monarch’s character. IL saw his Majesty, on the 
balcony of his palace, not half an hour ago; he looks animated and 
assured, and had no reason to ¢ omplain of the silence of the assembled 
multitude 

In crossing the garden: of the Palais Royal, to return home, I met 


Hassein Pacha, with two attendants, who were sauntering along the 
alleries with as much nonchalance as your loungers in Regent-street 
In Thursday last, his Highness went to Vincennes, where orders had 
been transmitted to exhibit to the ex-Dey all the wonders of the Gothic 

chateau, and to treat him with the utmost distinction After 

the secrets of the impregnable fortress, within whose precincts our 

Henry [Vth was interred, the Pacha procee ded to examine the batteries 

of the artillery, and the gunners were directed to perform theic ma 
neuvres in his At this moment another 
from which descended a noble Turk, of Herculean torm, and wit! 

tures @ la Henry VIII. The rich costume of the new comer formed a 


inspecting 


presence carriage arrived, 


lea 


striking contrast with the Dey’s simple and wopretending dres I 
was announced to the veteran governor (brare jamb de bows, as the | 
diers call him) by the appellation of Sidi Bey, the envoy of Tunis 


The two orientals then witnessed the skill ef the cannoniers of the 11th 
regiment, and were highly gratified at the precision displayed in firing at 
a mark, throwing bombs, &c; Hussein, in particular, expressed his 
peculiar satisfaction, and said that he found himself quite at home amidst 
the cannon, as it reminded him of his old profession, having commenced 
his career as an artilleryman in the Turkish army. ‘I love 
‘it sounds in my ear like the voice of an olk 


rand 


the thunder 
of the cannon,” said he , 
acquaintance He was profuse in his thanks to General Gourgau 
all the officers present, for their kind attention to him 

The following sp: 
exceedingly charact: 


cimens of his happy tact in complimenting are 
I feel the highest degree of | 
Pleasure in calling of fistiz 1: I say 
comrade, wntries les artillcers st The 
rapid manwuvres of a company of the horse-artillery astonished the De 

so much that he exclaimed ‘Cela est superbe! c'est bien autrement qut les 
plus beaur spectacles de U Oper: During the whole time, he chatted 
freely with the governor, General Doumevail, a renowned veteran, whi 
left one of his legs in the burning sands of Egypt, when British valour 
Grst broke the charm that surrounded Bonaparte’s inrencidles. The 


ride ind 
{ 


Tist? 


mvyself the comrade men so ¢ guishe¢ 


because in all « mf comarades 
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gallant general, of course, did not allude to the latter circumstance ; =.—A valn: : , rie saad 

hich A... ity fell f > 1k rceumstance. VOR SALE. A valnable farm 3 1-2 miles from the village of Haverstray 
hich naturally fell from my pen en passant. L” in the county of Rockland, and state of New-York, containing near 400 acre 
lhe Pacha, the Bey, and their attendants, then partook of a collation | of wood, plough, and meadow land in proportion. On the premises are thre | 

in the governor's room, after which they witnessed the trial of a newly- —— houses, three barns, sheds,smoke-houses, milk-houses, blacksmith’s sho 

invented howitzer, and at two o’clock entered their carriages, to return a A ff; saey inal ~— mill also orchards which abound with variouj 

. : : ids of fruits; a grist-mill, s¢ d forge é r 
to the capital I must not omit to observe, that both the Dey and the which is well LB etry ce ama es on a never failing stream of wate) 
J J ‘ ai a a a u oses F , ire 
Bey were constantly surrounded by a cordon of beauty, composed of | abundance of water power, and offers Hy eins - ich edie ep endl 
7 , > of . . “we. re ‘ ’ i D s ations s 8s 

the lovely dames and demoiselles of the officers in garrison at Vincennes. | it can be sold in lets to suit purchasers of ene, two, or three hundred sace~wrd 

I noticed, also, several English ladies and gentlemen in the curious | Whole if they choose. Also a valuable wood lot 2 1-2 miles from the above placs 

throng’ Ilhts Highness, and the envoy from Tunis, surpassed all Euro- pay ome — _— acres, The purchaser can have with the above proper 

._' A . — ° he g SUS ? i 2s ows B. i ‘ t ya 

pean imagining in their courteous attention to the fair crowd: indeed, selaniatamien taten ‘4 gomct ot will t we, Re. ay itis valuation. The mest om 

it is now generally allowed by de beau sexe, that Hussein Pacha is a per- 1) . the weaiese 04 fee Se eee 
g ) 5 ‘ ’ us é i the subscriber on the premises at Havers : ; tit 

fect, and prenr cheralier. given by a aeneoniininlien ya 

lis \ ee : : s ; Jonn Triert 
s Majesty, Louis Phillippe, proposes making a tour to Cherbourg, [Oct, 15—8t 

brest, Nantes, and La Rochelle, during the discussion on the hereditary — ——___—_— —_——$__ —_ — 

peerage NEW.YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKET 
Rossini, after two years of repose, has resumed hislyre. He is closely Ships Masters Daysof sailing from D | oa fr 

- : ° P m4 J ays é 

engaged on two new operas; one in two acts, the otherin four. The io.) Stans . New York. Liverpool. 

first will be ready for representation towards the end of the ensuing | °% ‘yo 4 BOESOS Sketchly Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.l, Feb.16, June! 6 ,Oct 

winter . 5 4.York, Burdsell, “a @e 6. € QC) .48 Oe OF 
inter 3. Caledonia, Graham, se 36, 6. « 16 : Pe : ' 

An opera, in three acts, with the title of ‘‘ Les Puritains 7 Ecosse,”’ is 2 Sheffield, Hackstaff, ‘* 24, «§ oo “ aa’ arr : pels I Ne 
now in rehearsal at the Thédtre des Nauveautés. The music is by 3. Hibernia, Maxwell, Feb. 1,June 1,Oct. 1, ¢ 16. ‘* 16. 
several popul ir composers. ; pe ae Allyn, nhs So, = 5, $¢ ey 24 

t : _ ° anada, Fils dig i] sé ;, #6 y 

Marshal Mortier, Duke of Treviso, has succeeded the brave Mac- 2.John Jay ll oe “ aa: ‘ on ~~ ‘eo 

donald as Chancellor of the Legion of Honour. Her Majesty, the 1. Pacific, Crocker, Mar. 1,July 1, Nov 4 16. 16. 

Queen of the French, has made a donation of 1000 francs to the So- 4.Napoleor Smith, a“ §, © gt 8! e6 24) 24 

ci/té naturelle at Toulouse. The Archbishop of Turin died of apoplexy 5. Bere 5 a:ctes te oat o, Gs 16, Mey 1,Sep. Ja 

on the @h inet ? 2. Birmingham, Harris, ‘24, ** 24, ** 24 os @ | 
4 th . ‘ 3. Britannia, Marshall Aprill t : 6, 6 
Che Chevalier de B——, who is not inaptly styled the Mercury of the 4. Silas Richards, Holdrege 8 “~ eer i, - ‘ 

saloons, seized me by the button, on Saturday last, in the Rue Lafitte, ‘ New York, Hoxie 16, 16, ** 16, June 1,Oct. 1,Fe 

ind in his usual mysterious manner, assured me that Don Pedro had P; eae Allen, Sn ee ee ee eee I 

proposed to marry Donna Maria tothe Duke de Nemours, but that his ¢ Passage — ne Cabinto Liverpool thirty guineas: from Liverpool. thirt no d 
res, Seat , . : ¢ ‘ - e “ ~  #Mineas cine uding beds ,bedding .wine ,andstoresef every descriptiot 

proposition had been politely but positively rejected by his Majesty Agentsin Liverpool Ist and 3d Line Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d.Line, Wa ™ view 

Louis Phillippe, in propria persona James Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns. Fish & Crary situs 
His Excellency, Lord Granville, General Ponsonby, and all the Cabi- , = ce 3, Old Line.—Agents.F. Thompson & Nephews,97Beckman-stree 99 then 

net Ministers ed Hin tenia’ died +} ma SS a einai : 3 »w Line.—Owners. Wood and Trimble, and Sam! Hicks & Sons.-™ P 

the Palais Roy \* he honour of dining with his Maj y ye erday, at Packet Line,Owners,Fish Grinnell & Co = 

ilais Roya jel aia t solv 
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-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 

VRIENDS ™S "FE +. 1832.—This splendid nr par “4 NEW-Y ; , ‘ahd ’ De. - 
4 ~y 0 HII OFF ERING, 1832 : This sp 9a Annual, surpa%sing in Ships Masters Days ofsailing from Days of sailing /# nye 
+ ; PS as “ nts — er " b- Aageons rs fo me r years, T receive- , New York 1 Herre of tl 
ed pership Factor trom London, and will be ready for delivery to the rade ina OjidLine—Havre, Depeyster, Feb. 1, Jurel ,Oct Mar.20.Jul) 2 Nef uta 
few days (Nov. 5th 1831. WM. JACKSON 71 Maiden-Lane. No " Cheo.Correll pee = es * 39 1? Ap’l. 1,Aug. 1,1 f Ww 

harlemagne, Robinsosr 20 — "0 10 

[orice.- If W. F. Frye, who arrived in New York i tumn, 1825, is Old Line—HenrilV.. J.B. Peil, March!, July 1, Nov. | ‘' 90 20 Dr 

+ now resi n New York, orif this should come his knowledge, he is 2. Erie J. Funk, ‘+ 10, ** 10, ** 10 May 1 Sept.l 4 rem 

sarnestly desir write without delay to his parents, at t place he sailed 1. Edw -Quesnel, Hawkins, 20, ** 20, «* 20 710 1 den 
a i 6 nil OldLine—Francois Ist W.Skiddy Ap’). 1, Aug.1,Dec.! 2 2 in t] 

: : oo 2. France, E. Fonk, 10, “ i 10 June 1 Oct. 1F pees 

\ TFANTED 500 labourers and 100 carpenters to work « Charleston and 1. Sally, W. W. Pell = * + ae Pt 
Hamburgh Rai) Road. South Carolina, at the upper« the rout, which Old Line—De Rham, weiderboldt May 1, Sept.1,Jan. 1 ** 20 20 _— 

passes thro’ a highand healthy country ; 2.Edw.Bonaffe, Hathaway 1G, ** 10, ** 10/July 1 Nov. 1B Fro 

oe seen acy be kmen, t . ne } = mseive give Passageinthe Cabin to orfrom Havre ,onchundred "d forty do lart,4 t 

] Lemp vent, and as good, wages as any give rthern or Southern »€ 

states Tr nate br pote ufh gle tasemacatat . q |ding beds ,bedding, wine andstores of every descriptic! . 

‘it BP one e¢ 1s salubrious, and sufficiently temperate sdmit of labouring Old Liue.—Owners.C. Bolton Fox kLivingston.MilesR. Burke, 3S Ext V 
"md we " son. : _ | Place, New York Crassous & Boyd, Brokers. Agentsat Havre, Hot bo « 
s ns ing to engage, can find che ap and quick passages during the fall|@ Co. Nos.t and 2, First and Second lines.—Agents,Crassous & Boyde con 

ai es nN, about sixty miles from which the contra f the subscribers | of WallandPearlstreets, New York.—AgentsatHavre 1, E Quesnel on 
rmunates WM. and JNO. GRAY —2, Boonaffe, Boisgerard& Co. Allthese packets take a mailbag locke? . 
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